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[Major Isaac Roach served throughout the war of 1812 and until 
April 1, 1824, when he retired to civil life. His father, Captain Isaac 
Roach, had distinguished himself during the War of the Revolution, in 
the operations in the Delaware River and lower bay, in command of 
the gunboat “ Congress” and other vessels, being severely wounded sev- 
eral times in a very active series of operations against the enemy’s ves- 
sels in the defence of the approaches to the city. Major Roach was 
elected mayor of Philadelphia in 1838. He also served as guardian of 
the poor, commissioner on the Almshouse purchase, vestryman of St. 
Peter’s Church, Third and Pine Streets, manager of Christ Church Hos- 
pital, member of the Select Council of the city and Board of Health, 
and treasurer of the United States Mint at Philadelphia. He died 
December 30, 1848.] 


My grandfather was a Scotchman and a sailing master in 
a British Fleet which was sent to ascertain the boundary be- 
tween Maryland and Delaware, about 1740. He left the 
service and settled in Delaware near Rehoboth Bay, where 
my father was born in 1748, and where he continued until 
apprenticed to Mr. Fisher of Lewestown, Delaware, a pilot 
of the Bay and River Delaware. He became a skilful pilot 
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and much respected by the mercantile community. He was 
married in 1774, and at the commencement of the war be- 
tween this and the mother country he promptly decided 
for his Country’s Liberty, took up arms and fought till his 
country was free. He commanded the armed vessel or gun 
boat “* Congress” which was actively engaged in the defence 
of the Delaware River and Bay. He was also an officer on 
board the brig ‘Charming Sally” which was in company 
with the “ Hyder Ali” when she captured the British ship 
“General Monk.” The “Charming Sally” was captured 
by the British, but my father succeeded in retaking her, and 
was badly wounded. He was put on shore and the brig 
went to sea. 

He held commissions successively under the Proprietary 
of Pennsylvania, from Franklin, Washington, John Adams, 
Jefferson and Madison, and with the exception of a few 
years he continued in government service until his death in 
1817. He was much respected as a brave and zealous 
officer. 

I had from my infancy listened to my father’s recitals of 
the injuries sustained by this country and the violation of 
every principle of justice by Great Britain, and now [1812] 
it had become a jest and byword in England that the coun- 
try “ could not be kicked into a war;” but we were kicked 
into it, and totally unprepared for such a contest. After a 
peace of thirty years, and entirely engrossed in trade, every 
means had been neglected to prepare for war. Our treasury 
poor, our arsenals empty, fortifications in ruin, our Navy 
neglected, Military Science unknown, our Army nominally 
about 6000 men, the country divided in opinion, one-half 
advocating British measures, the other French, and no 
national feeling or true patriotism until the Declaration 
of War, which was carried by that party called “ Demo- 
crats,” and opposed by those called “ Federalist.” Indeed 
with few exceptions the war was carried on to its termina- 
tion by the “ Democrats,” and violently opposed by their 
own citizens who advocated the conduct of the British, even 
during the struggle. 
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I had some doubts of the propriety of leaving my aged 
parents, but I had heard my father’s opinion relative to the 
duty of defending our beloved country, and I did not long 
hesitate but without any delay applied for a commission in 
the army as soon as the Bill for War passed Congress, and 
obtained the appointment of second lieutenant in the 2nd 
Regiment U. 8. Artillery. As I had requested to be as- 
signed to this Regiment of Artillery, I was obliged to accept 
of the lowest rank. This regiment was 2000 strong, and 
commanded by Col. George Izard, and Lt. Col. Winfield 
Scott, so long my immediate commanding officer and highly 
valued friend. On coming home to dinner one day my 
father said,—‘ Here is a package for you from the War 
Department”—which I opened, and taking from it my let- 
ter of appointment handed it to him to read. He said,— 
“why did you not consult me?” I replied, because I knew 
his opinion of the propriety of my conduct and wished to 
surprize him. He was well satisfied, and my beloved mother 
who seemed to hang on me as her last stay, said: “ my dear 
son, you know your mother cannot spare you, but I trust 
the Almighty will protect you, and I hope you will always 
do your duty.” 

In July, 1812, I joined my regiment then forming on the 
east bank of the Schuylkill, under command of Lt. Col. 
Scott,—who applied to Col. Izard and I was appointed Ad- 
jutant. This to a young officer without family, friends or 
influence, was a good beginning. It introduced me more 
intimately to both those valuable officers, to whom I was 
subsequently indebted for many proofs of their regard, and 
I can truly say I endeavored faithfully to do my duty on all 
occasions as well towards them as to my country. 

Early in September 1812, Col. Scott applied for orders 
to proceed to the Canadian frontier with the Companies 
of Capt. N. Towson and Capt. James N. Barker. Our 
Troops were very much disheartened at this period by the 
very disgraceful surrender which had been made by Genl. 
Hull of his Troops at Detroit, yet every officer and man in 
our little detachment seemed desirous to be in the field, and 
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proceeding through New Jersey to headquarters, then at 
Green Bush, near Albany, where we halted a few days and 
obtained Gen. Dearborn’s orders for Buffalo, where we ar- 
rived with our field Artillery and about 160 men on the 5th 
October, and reported to Gen]. Smyth who was subsequently 
famous for Proclamations threatening the British Army. 
From the best information obtained it was not likely the 
British would act offensively and from the tardy movements 
of several regiments we had passed on our route, we had not 
much to expect from our own Troops that season. 

Not wishing to be idle I requested Col. Scott to offer 
my services to Lt. Elliott, of our Navy, who was fitting 
out a small vessel at Black Rock, for services on Lake 
Erie. When the Col. returned to our encampment, our 
Battalion was ordered down to Black Rock to protect our 
vessels, and I was informed that my desire to smell gun- 
powder was soon to be gratified. Lieut. Elliott thinking 
his outfit too tedious in movement, took a fancy to two 
of the Enemies vessels already equipped and riding at 
anchor in apparent Security close under the cannon of Fort 
Erie at the outlet of Lake Erie and directly in sight of us. 

Lt. Elliott informed me that he intended to embark at 
night in two Row boats and cut out the Two Brigs,—both 
of them were armed. But we must have them, as they 
would add to our intended force on Lake Erie. He was 
much pleased with my offer to take 50 men from our Regi- 
ment. It was arranged that I was to go in the boat with 
him and to attack the largest vessel. She was called the 
‘‘ Detroit” and was well manned with small arms and Pikers 
and carrying 4 Iron 6 Pounder cannon, the other Brig was 
the “‘ Caledonian” not so well armed. An incident occurred 
previous to embarkation very flattering to a young and un- 
tried officer but exemplifying the attachment of officers and 
men to an Adjutant who is zealous to do his duty. When 
Col. Seott paraded the Battalion and I read the order direct- 
ing the detail of 50 men to be placed under the command 
of Adjt. Roach for the purpose of attacking the Enemy’s 
vessels that were in sight and moored for safety under their 
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batteries—the Colonel informed the Battalion that no one 
could go without expecting a hard fight and advised that 
none but brave and discreet men should go, as so much de- 
pended on their coolness. He was disposed to give some 
of our lads an opportunity of tilting with our enemy and 
directed that the Volunteers at the word “ march” should 
step four paces to the front of the line : When I ordered Vol- 
unteers to the front, “ March!” I believe every man, officers 
and all rushed forward. This was a proud moment to me 
and I could not but feel that some of this burst of zeal arose 
as well from confidence in myself as patriotism. Turning 
round to Col. Scott I found him delighted with this evi- 
dence of spirit and said :—“ drop your line, Sir, and select 
your volunteers”—and this was not easily done, for while 
going down the line with my Sergeant Major every face was 
pushed forward with “can I go, Sir?” ‘I’m a Philadel- 
phia boy;” “don’t forget McGee;” “ take me Mr. Adju- 
tant,” and a great variety of such expressions, making it 
difficult to select where all deserved to go, and I was com- 
pelled to take 60 men. 

The battalion was dismissed ; volunteers to remain; then 
a new feeling was to be produced. My gallant friends, the 
officers, all gathered around me, Captain Towson and Bar- 
ker, Lieutenants McDonough, Davis, Stewart, and Hook, 
and even our little surgeon Dr. Near,—one and all insisted 
on going under my command. Was not this enough to flat- 
ter one? Would not this make any one proud? Towson 
and Barker were so determined on going, I began to think 
our tea party would be broken up, as Col. Scott and Lt. 
Elliott both declared no one should go to rank me. Towson 
went to his tent and wrote his resignation, sent it to the 
Colonel, and volunteered as a citizen. This would not do. 
I begged for one of the Captains to go. The Colonel con- 
sented. Mr. Elliott said they should not go in the boat 
with him. Towson won the chance to go, and went with 
the Sailing Master, George Watts, in the 2nd boat, who had 
orders to board the smaller vessel.—Night came—every 
man ready,—arms in order,—and the boats prepared, oars 
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-muffied and grappling irons at hand,—-sailors skipping about 
as merry as crickets. A parcel of tars who had been 
marched from Albany, had just arrived, and were glad to 
see a vessel again. About 8 o’clock we hauled out of Skin- 
gaucite Creek and tracked our boats silently up against the 
rapid current of the Niagara to the mouth of Buffalo Creek. 
Here we were to embark, to row up into Lake Erie, where 
there was no current, and descend to the attack on the 
British side where we would be least expected. A detach- 
ment of the 5th Infantry here joined us under Ensign Pres- 
ton, and the tide on the bar being low, we were obliged to 
wade up to our shoulders, and push the boats over the bar 
of Buffalo Creek. This was one of our cold sleety even- 
ings in October, when the water of Lake Erie is too cool to 
bathe in, and we were obliged to sit in our wet clothes for 
three hours in a small boat, and not allowed to even laugh 
to keep ourselves warm. 

We rowed very quietly up the Lake several miles before 
we crossed, and then came down upon friend “ John Bull” 
in hopes to catch him napping; but when we neared him 
we found him wide awake. There was a fire on board the 
“ Detroit” in the caboose which light we steered by. Our 
boats were steered like the whaleboat with a long oar. 
When within a half mile of the brig Lt. Elliott directed 
our men not to fire but to be silent. I told the sailor who 
was steering to give me the helm, and get ready his grapple. 
We were now within musket range when I headed for her 
fore foot and rounded too, so as to board her head to tide. 
They now hailed from the brig, and immediately fired all 
their musketry, and we received a second volley before we 
were alongside,—as I preferred laying alongside securely, 
and not to miss our game as the Sailing Master did in the 
other boat, which swung under the enemy’s stern, lost sev- 
eral men, and undoubtedly would have sheered off, if Cap- 
tain Towson had not ordered the men to haul up alongside, 
boarded and carried her. 

In our boat we were no sooner alongside than well secured, 
and every one mounted on board. Lt. Elliott and myself 
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boarded in the main rigging, which brought us directly into 
conflict with the officers of the brig on the quarter-deck. 
The Captain aimed a severe blow at Elliott’s head, but in 
the dark he struck on one side and knocked his hat over- 
board. In five minutes we were in possession, and our ~ 
prisoners driven below, and the hatchways secured. Some 
hands were sent aloft to loose the topsails, whilst I exam- 
ined the brig’s guns and found them loaded; but we had 
surprised the crew and they had not had time to fire them. 
I ordered them all hauled over to the starboard side next 
Fort Erie, to be ready for an attack from the shore. But 
upon bringing up the Second Mate he denied having any 
ammunition on board, and not until he was brought to by 
some hard threats did he agree to show us where his chest 
was with 42 rounds of cartridges in. 

Until this period the British on shore knew not which 
party had conquered, and they now hailed to know. Lt. 
Elliott ordered the fire on deck extinguished, and the top- 
sails loosed, and when we were hailed again, said they 
would fire if we got under way; and I told Mr. Elliott my 
guns were all ready when they opened the ball; and all the 
quick match I had was a bundle of candles held by my 
guard in the companion way. Whiz! comes a shot over 
our heads ;—“ John Bull” always aims too high ;—this went 
about 20 feet over us, ricochetted and as our shore was 
lined with friends anxiously waiting our movements, this 
first shot fired from Fort Erie after the Declaration of War, 
killed Major Cuyler of the New York militia whilst sitting 
on horseback. Bang! went my battery of 6-pounders ;— 
“up helm, boys! Stand by that cable with the axe! Cut 
away !”—and now we get the battery guns on us ;—our 
neighbors Watts and Towson in the other brig were under 
way, and this served to distract the enemy’s fire; The day 
dawned, and with it came a light breeze of wind, and we 
had hopes of getting up against the current into Lake Erie. 
All my cartridges were expended, and now we had quietly 
to take the penetrating “ arguments” of the Fort to stop us, 
every shot telling as we had to come nearer the shore. 
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These guns I fired were the first directed against the enemy 
on the Niagara. The wind became lighter, and in place 
of getting up into the Lake, out of the current and gun- 
shot, we were compelled to sheer over to our shore, and in 
‘ our attempt to get into the harbor, both our prizes grounded. 

The prisoners were all sent on shore, the “ Caledonian” 
which was full of furs was unloaded; and as every prepa- 
ration was making by the enemy to burn her [the “ Detroit’’] 
that night, the General commanding ordered Major Cham- 
bers to set fire to her in the evening,—the policy of which 
I could not admire. The “Caledonian” was saved and 
added to our fleet and aided the gallant Perry in his victory 
on the Lake. 

On mustering our forces we found two officers wounded, 
and about ten men killed and wounded. Our brother offi- 
cers on shore praised us extravagantly, and we were well 
satisfied to have brought ourselves back with a whole skin. 
Now when it is remembered that our country had been 
at peace 30 years, and all her old soldiers dead or very aged, 
and scarcely a man in our expedition had ever faced an 
enemy, and that this was the attack of raw recruits on vet- 
erans; without flattery it may be said to have been a hand- 
some affair. It had another good effect of giving to our 
men a little confidence, and inspiring the whole brigade 
with life and ardour.' 

We now had at Buffalo a brigade of U. 8. Infantry and 
volunteers, and at Queenstown 25 miles below, Major Gen- 
eral Van Rensselaer had a large brigade of the neighboring 
Militia stationed. 

At -Fort Niagara there were stationed two companies of 
Artillery, and Captain Gibson’s company of Light Artillery 
had just arrived at Lewistown. 

It appears General Van Rensselaer contemplated an attack 
on the British 49th Infantry and part of the 41st, stationed at 


1 “The capture of the ‘Detroit’ and the ‘Caledonia’ (whether placed 
to our maritime or land account), for judgment, skill, and courage has 
never been surpassed.”—Henry Clay, in Debate on Army Bill. Annals 
of Congress, 1813, p. 674. 
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Queenstown directly opposite to Lewistown. But the Gen- 
eral did not sufficiently estimate either the strength of his 
enemy or the inefficiency of his own undisciplined corps, and 
he appeared desirous to prevent the Regulars from engaging 
in the expedition. Our gallant Colonel had gained permis- 
sion to descend the river to join the General, tho’ it would 
seem as if he was not expected to get down, as the new roads 
were then so cut up that empty wagons were seen sticking in 
the road; therefore it was impossible to get on with Artil- 
lery, and baggage and ammunition wagons. The Colonel 
would not leave his cannon. I was the Adjutant and acting 
Quarter Master, and suggested to the Colonel that I could 
dismount our guns and take them and the battalion down 
by water. He was much pleased, and I went to work in a 
tremendous heavy rain, and taking the same boats with 
which we had just captured the “ Detroit” and ‘ Caledo- 
nian,” I rigged a platform from the shore, and embarked 
our guns and ammunition, and reported to Col. Scott, who 
soon marched down his men; and off we pushed for Lewis- 
town, halted that night above Schlosser, and next morning 
landed at Schlosser, 7 miles above Lewistown; and whilst 
my brother officers were breakfasting at the tavern, I went 
to work and had my guns remounted and ready for a march. 
Col. Scott then galloped over to head-quarters to obtain 
further orders ; and in the evening we moved down the road, 
and arrived at General Van Rensselaer’s camp about two 
hours before his troops embarked to the attack of Queens- 
town. But the General’s jealousy would not permit any 
more Regulars to join him, and we were ordered to the 
bank of the Niagara to cover the boats in crossing; and as 
soon as daylight appeared we commenced firing on the 
British Artillery at a distance of 600 yards. Col. Scott and 
myself rode down to the shore to witness the embarkation ; 
when Lt. Col. Christy who had been on the British side and 
returned to hasten the movements, told the Colonel he 
wanted a Lieutenant of Artillery to go with him; when I 
dismounted, left my horse tied to a fence, and jumped into 
a boat with Col. Christy and in a few minutes I was on 
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British ground for the first time, and climbing up the preci- 
pice, joined our troops, then under the command of Col. 
Christy. Our troops were now attacked by a reinforcement 
of British from Fort George under command of Col. Brock, 
of the 41st Infantry,—a very gallant officer who had served 
with distinction under Abercrombie in Egypt, and who had 
captured our troops under Hull at Detroit. This brave man 
was killed by our advance and his aid Major McDonald also. 
The enemy again retreated from the Heights, and in about 
an hour I was pleased to see Col. Scott, who had also suc- 
ceeded in volunteering to cross the river without his bat- 
talion, but before he could make any movement of the 
troops, the “Old Patroon”—as General Van was called— 
sent over Brigadier General Wadsworth to take the com- 
mand from Col. Scott, determined to keep the Militia offi- 
cers in command. 

The enemy again returned to the attack, and, aided by 
their Indians drove in our Albany volunteers, (who had 
fought very bravely,) and were received by Col. Scott with 
the 13th Infantry and repulsed. 

In the attack I was severely wounded thro’ the left arm 
whilst commanding a detachment of the 13th Infantry,— 
which formed our right,—and having for a week previous 
undergone much fatigue, and being half starved also, I was 
compelled to leave the line, and retire to the rear. At the 
moment I was wounded I was directing a soldier to take 
aim at an Indian hid under a small bush, and the same In- 
dian was taking a good aim at me. Col. Scott and myself 
were in full dress Chapeau and plume, which made us a 
good mark. This is imprudent at all times, more especially 
when opposed to Savages, who always endeavor to kill offi- 
cers, as well, to aid in the defeat as in expectation of plun- 
der, and being able to boast in the number of their scalps, 
that of a chief warrior. 

In an hour or two the surgeon who had the care of Cap- 
tain John E. Wool of the 13th Infantry and myself, deter- 
mined to take us over to our side of the river, as he had no 
means of dressing some of the wounds; and by crossing 
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to our own side, I escaped being made prisoner, as all our 
detachment was captured :—occasioned, no doubt, by the 
ignorance and obstinacy of our Militia General, in sending 
so small a detachment to retain possession of the post—so cut 
off from reinforcements and supplies by a deep and very rapid 
river—at that place full of whirlpools and rapids requiring 
much skill to cross it. As an evidence of the folly of placing 
any dependence on the Militia, I will relate what occurred 
after our defeat. On recrossing to Lewistown I found my 
horse where I had left him early in the morning, and being 
lifted on him I was enabled to find the 2nd Artillery, and right 
glad were my comrades to see me alive again. I found the 
troops all withdrawn a mile from the shore, and that night 
when it was reported the British and Indians had crossed at 
Five Mile Meadow, below, our gallant Militia began to think 
they had seen service enough, and walked off to the rear by 
companies; one Colonel whose name I never heard, recom- 
mending to his men “to make the best of their way into 
the Interior,”—and sure enough they did. 

The day following General Van Rensselaer sent for Cap- 
tain Towson, and gave him command of his camp, directing 
Majors, Colonels &c. all to obey his instructions.’ 

My wound, and fatigue of being up every night, bro’t on 
a fever which confined me for two months, and I did not 
_ entirely recover for five months. Indeed, very few who 
were attacked with those fevers, ever recovered. It was 
called Typhus and Lake fever and was accompanied in my 
case by dysentery, and trying to the strength of my body, I 
was removed during illness five times in wagons and boats 
a distance of 30 miles, and suffering constantly for want of 
nourishment, and those kind attentions so requisite in sick- 
ness. In all my changes I found Captain Towson the same 
kind friend. 

Col. Scott being kept a prisoner, and our battalion much 
weakened by deaths, and the campaign soon closing, I ap- 
plied for orders to join Col. Izard in Philadelphia; and in 


? See ‘‘ Thompson’s History of the War” for particulars of this affair. 
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the beginning of December I was able to be removed from 
Buffalo by placing my buffalo skin in the bottom of a Penn- 
sylvania wagon, and the first day rode seven miles. By de- 
grees I reached Batavia, when, the snows commencing, I 
obtained a sleigh and with three other officers, was enabled 
to travel comfortably,—strengthened with the reflection that 
I was travelling homeward, soon to meet my parents, who 
would be delighted to see me, and not less so for being 
informed that I had done my duty to my country. 

I arrived at Philadelphia, December 26th, 1812, and found 
my parents in tolerable health, and all my friends delighted 
to see me again, and I not a little gratified to find all my 
brother officers disposed to do me more than justice for my 
exertions. 

On my arrival in Philadelphia I joined Col. Izard, who 
was organizing his regiment for the ensuing campaign ; and 
my friend Scott who had been carried a prisoner to Quebec, 
was paroled and arrived in Philadelphia in the Winter. In 
February, 1813, Col. Izard was promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier General, and ordered to the command of New 
York and the defences near it, and I was ordered to accom- 
pany him. On our arrival in New York, we found the 
British fleet were off Sandy Hook, and the inhabitants of 
the city in the expectation of an attack. They were much 
pleased with the exchange of the command from old Gen-_ 
eral Burbeck to General Izard. 

The General visited all the posts down to Sandy Hook, 
where we found a 6 gun battery. There were large bat- 
teries on both sides of the Narrows, and works on the 
Heights on Long Island, on Governor’s, Bedlow, and Ellis’s 
Islands, and in the city circular batteries,—Forts Clinton, 
Gansevoort and North Batteries on the North River side. 

The British fleet often threatened to enter the harbor, but 
as often declined, as our forces were too numerous. As the 
Spring advanced I began to look towards the frontier, 
where we expected the most active operations, and tho’ I 
could have remained with General Izard in all the luxury 
of the city, I felt as if I was not doing my duty; and so 
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stated to the General, who ordered me on duty to the War 
Department with dispatches, and introducing me to General 
Armstrong, then Secretary, who received me very flatter- 
ingly. Having dined with him in company with my friend 
Wm. Jones, then Secretary of the Navy, I was next morn- 
ing told by General Armstrong he had given me a Captain’s 
commission in the 23rd Infantry, in which regiment he said 
he had two sons. This compliment I thanked him for but 
hesitated to accept it, as I could not think of leaving the 
2nd Artillery where I had so many friends; but when I re- 
flected I was jumping from a 2nd Lieutenancy to a Cap- 
taincy over all the Lieutenants in service, I soon determined 
to accept and posted off for the Niagara River to join my 
regiment in time for the attack on Fort George opposite Fort 
Niagara, which the Secretary said I would just have time 
enough to do, after remaining a week in Philadelphia with 
my parents, and changing my uniform from Artillery to 
Infantry. 

I left Philadelphia the latter end of April, 1813, for the 
army, and without delay of an hour, hastened again to the 
field, passing in my route many officers who expressed much 
desire to get to the frontier, forgetting they had not applied 
for orders, which were seldom refused to those who asked 
for them. 

In my memorandum of the movement of our battalion,— 
2nd Artillery, from Albany to Buffalo, N. Y. in September, 
1812, it might possibly benefit some to know the many dis- 
advantages to be incurred in going into a war so totally 
unprepared as we were in 1812. 

The army was to be organized at Green Bush opposite 
Albany, N. Y. Major General Dearborn, who had served 
in the Revolution was to command. 

When the 2nd Artillery arrived at Tlead-quarters we 
found about 1500 men, including the 8rd regiment Artillery, 
commanded by Col. Macomb (now [1836] Major General 
commanding the army). Col. A. Smyth, Adjutant and In- 
spector General was drilling the troops. He was standing 
cross legged reading the words of command from a book, he 
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said he had compiled from the French, and this book with 
“ Toupard” for the Artillery was all the instruction we had 
to aid us in our discipline. Col. Scott, thinking he had not 
much to learn at head-quarters, preferred taking some prac- 
tical lessons from the enemy, and urged General Dearborn 
to order him to the Niagara; and we moved off in a day or 
two, leaving Col. Macomb to prepare his regiment for the 
next spring. 

From the arsenal of the state near Albany, we received 
two iron 6 pounders, guns and implements, and from the 
Quarter Master 20 horses and harness. These horses had 
been purchased in the neighborhood, and sold by the owners 
—not for their many good qualities. They had not been 
tried at work; the harness had been made by contract,— 
which in those days meant that the Government was to be 
cheated by the agent and contractor together, as General 
Pike said to the Secretary of War, of Tench Coxe, the Pur- 
veyor; when to exhibit the gross impositions on the soldier, 
the General folded up very neatly one of Coxe’s blankets in 
an envelope addressed to the War Department, to show in 
a stronger manner than language could, the covering 4 feet 
by three, intended for a Canadian winter. As to stockings, 
they would fit any sized foot; for if too short, the soldier 
had only to push his toes between the threads. 

As I have said, our horses and harness were alike untried, 
and when ordered forward some pulled back, others jumped 
entirely out of their harness,—away went girths and traces 
and away went horses and thus every day several times was 
our line of march disordered in breaking horses and in 
breaking harness too. In a few days half our horses were 
galled and lamed by bad made harness, and by the time we 
came to the bad roads and swamps, our horses were broken 
down ; and we had sometimes to take a double team to drag 
one 6 pounder out of the mire. 

As to funds—“the sinews of war”’—there was but one 
Pay Master in New York, Mr. Aiken, and he as usual with- 
out funds; and with a positive order from General Dear- 
born I was enabled to get 2 months’ pay. As we had left 
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Philadelphia at 48 hours’ notice, there was a plentiful scarcity 
of cash among the officers, and before we had marched 3 
days, there were not $10 in the mess except my late acqui- 
sition of pay, which was to pay all the bills to the last shil- 
ling, and that shilling also. But none of us cared for money. 
We were as good to be shot at, poor as rich, and as merry 
as crickets. But seriously, it must be madness in the ex- 
treme in any Government to push an army into the field, 
without being in some degree prepared with the munitions 
of war, of which in 1812 we were entirely destitute; and 
when I now passed over the same route again in 1813, things 
looked no better as to the materials. There were more 
troops on the road, but no better supplied, no better disci- 
plined. But I had to obey orders, and as I told General 
Armstrong I would be at Fort Niagara before the first 
spring fight, I arrived there May 9th, and reported to Col. 
Scott now Adjutant General of the army and also command- 
ing the 2nd Artillery. My old comrades said they did not 
know whether to congratulate me on my promotion or not, 
as they did not like to see me in “ pewter”—a nickname for 
Infantry uniform. 

The 28rd regiment, to which I belonged, arrived in a few 
days, and I began to regret my promotion when I began to 
make comparisons with officers and men; for I sincerely 
think there could not be a nobler collection of warm hearts 
and willing hands than the officers of the 2nd Artillery then 
at head-quarters,—say Col. Scott, Captains N. Towson—J. 
Hindman—J. N. Barker—Thos. Biddle—Sam’l Archer— 
Spotswood Henry—Wnm. Nicholas, and Lieutenants—Zant- 
zinger — Kearsley—Tyler— McDonough—Fontaine—Davis 
—Hook and Stewart—not one individual of whom but is 
borne on the reports as having been distinguished ;—Scott, 
Towson, Biddle and McDonough in every battle that was 
fought, and McDonough only was killed. I believe all the 
others were wounded, except Hindman. 

Previous to this period an attack had been made on the 
British at Little York, U. C. The place was taken, but with 
much loss on both sides. Many of the enemy were killed 
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by our riflemen, and we lost several hundred, killed and 
wounded, by the treachery of the British blowing up their 
magazine after the white flag was hoisted by them and our 
troops marching into the battery. Brigadier General Pike 
was killed here. All the wounded were brought in Com- 
modore Chauncey’s fleet up to Fort Niagara. 

We had now assembled about 6000 men, aided by Com- 
modore Chauncey’s fleet, and they were about 3000, and 
their fleet not on the Lake. We now had the experiment 
to repeat, of sending superannuated men of the Revolution 
to command. As the failure of the aged Patroon, General 
Van Rensselaer, lost us everything in 1812, so was the age 
and infirmity of General Dearborn the cause of many errors. 

About the 10th May, a council of general officers was 
called, when it was asked by General Dearborn: “is it ex- 
pedient that we attack the enemy?” “ Yes,” was the unan- 
imous reply from Generals Lewis, Chandler, Boyd and 
Winder, and Quarter Master General Swartwout. ‘“ Then 
we do attack,” said General Dearborn; and the council 
dismissed. Nothing was done on our part for two weeks, except 
the issuing of orders and counter-orders ; at one time resign- 
ing the command to Gen]. Lewis and the same hour order- 
ing the internal arrangement of the Division, until confi- 
dence in our Commander was very much diminished. Not 
wishing to go into action with the raw recruits of the 28rd 
Infty. I volunteered as an aid to my old friend Col. M. 
Potter, in command of the Artillery and was offered the 
appointment of Aid to Brig. Genl. Winder. But I preferred 
going to the attack of Fort George with Col. Scott, who 
was appointed to command the advance, and although the 
2nd Artly to compose the advance was to do duty as Infan- 
try I as Captain of Inf’ty was permitted to join it with a 
light Field Piece. This was quite a compliment from the 
Col. commanding and it was followed by Towson and Bid- 
die, Hindman and others, saying, “‘ take what men you want 
for your gun from our Companies.” On the night of the 
24th, whilst I was yet remaining with Col. Porter on the 
right bank of Niagara, where his command having in Fort 
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Niagara 6 12 prs., 2 nines, some 6s and a mortar; Battery 
No. 2 at the Graveyard one 12 pr. and a Mortar; No. 3 Lt. 
Murdoch 2 6 prs.; No. 4 or salt Battery named from fur- 
nishing it with barrels of salt covered with earth, 2 beauti- 
ful 18 prs. called rifles, 2 6 prs., 2 8 in. French Howitzers and 
2 8 inch mortars, here we had Col. Porter, Capt. Totten, 11 
Engineers, Capt. Archer and myself; No. 5 Lt. Davis 2 
12 prs.; No. 6, or Fox point, Captain Gates, 2 12 prs. ;— 
these batteries forming a crescent to the enemy’s works, 
distant about 700 yards. 

On the night of the 24th, when some. of our boats were 
sent down from 5 Mile Meadow by Major Van DeVenter, 
Directing Quarter Master General, the enemy fired on them ; 
when Col. Porter opened his battery on Fort George for 
about two hours. The British were now certain we were 
coming; but no orders for embarkation yet,—no enquiry 
from head-quarters, 4 miles off; to know why we fired. 
Next morning May 25th, Col. Porter again opened all his 
batteries with hot shot, and in one hour we had burnt the 
enemy’s large block-house in Fort George, and by 8 A. M. 
we had burnt four large block-houses inside and three store- 
houses outside their works. But one building remained, 
and Col. Porter directed me to proceed to head-quarters and 
report to General Dearborn our operations. It was said the 
old General had not been seen to smile for a week previous, 
but he was delighted to hear what we had done. I returned 
to Col. Porter with instructions for him to use his own dis- 
cretion in burning the remaining buildings in Fort George. 

Now the venerable Col. Porter had from the first persisted, 
and even swore we could not burn a building at that dis- 
tance; because when he was at Fort Mifflin, in the Revolu- 
tion, the British fired heated shot for a week but could burn 
nothing. Our officers persuaded the Colonel, and he said 
to the officers of the batteries near him :—“ Load all the 
guns, and I will give you one hour to burn the blockhouse.” 
He gave the signal with his gold-headed cane. Bang! went 
the shot; and in less than ten minutes by my watch, the 
blockhouse was on fire. The old Colonel; leaning on his 
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cane with both hands, jumped off the ground, swearing he 
could set the world on fire, and said to me—“ Stop the firing, 
and let us go in to breakfast.” 

I would here remark that altho’ the British engineers and 
Artillery officers should have been so much our superiors, 
our shot and shell, did double the execution. Not one of 
their shells burst in our battery, whilst in Fort George we 
could see our shells burst in the most desirable places, and 
the weather boards of the buildings frequently flying when 
they burst. 

On the 27th May, 1813, before daylight, we embarked to 
attack Fort George, and I was attached to Col. Scott’s ad- 
vance with a light piece of Artillery. I was shot in the 
right arm, and before night we were in quiet possession of 
Fort George." 

In the landing of our advance, 650 strong, after ascend- 
ing the bank, which was a soft sandy soil, we formed in 
good order with my “ grasshopper Artillery” on the left. 
The enemy now charged and drove us off the bank, where 
the officers of the old Second succeeded in making a stand, 
and with the bank for a cover, opened a severe fire on the 
enemy. They lost in killed and wounded nearly 300, and 
we only one-third the number. This shews the advantage 
which troops of inferior numbers may find in taking a po- 
sition such as the above or covered by the edge of a ravine. 
Brush wood, a wall, or even a post and rail fence, affords 
shelter, gives confidence to undisciplined men, and disguises 
your actual number from a stronger enemy. When we 
took possession of Fort George, I had evidence enough of 
the effect of heated shot and shells. Every building had 
been burnt, and even the fire engine entirely destroyed ; 
indeed, everything seemed destroyed or scattered in frag- 
ments. Every few yards was the mark of a shell, and the 
ploughing up of our heavy shot. Nothing was saved but 
those articles placed in detached magazines in the ramparts. 
I would suggest several small magazines in a garrison, to 


1 See a correct account in “ Thompson’s History of the War.” 
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divide the risk of explosion, as well as to facilitate the 
serving of batteries in action. 

I took up my quarters in Fort George with my veteran 
friend Porter, who was promoted to a Brigadier General ; 
and being wounded I did not join my regiment for several 
weeks, but remained with my Artillery friends in Fort 
George. 

From the confusion in crossing, marching and counter- 
marching there was some difficulty in obtaining my com- 
pany, owing to my promotion and some others. Many of 
the First Lieutenants of Infantry resigned and left the 
army, but an order from General Armstrong accepting all 
their resignations soon stopped the affair, and about the 20th 
I obtained a full company in the 23rd Infantry, and tho’ 
unable to do duty, proceeded to clothe and discipline my 
men, who altho’ now in the enemy’s country, were des- 
titute of both. 

From the day of taking Fort George there had been a 
constant marching and counter-marching of our troops, and 
either owing to the ill health or age of General Dearborn it 
must have been evident to the enemy we wanted discipline. 
Almost every night we were kept under arms, and for 
weeks it rained very hard, until more than half our men 
were on the sick list. Indeed for several nights I have 
known the officers generally to have to turn out with 
muskets at night to patrol. General Dearborn was sick and 
unable to command, and yet he would not permit General 
Lewis to do so,—who was in everything his superior. 

It was the practice to send every day or two some of the 
battalions into the country to reconnoitre the enemy, who 
had taken a very strong position at Burlington Heights; 
and amongst the applicants for command was a Col. Boerst- 
ler, commanding the 14th Infantry, who had served the year 
before on the Niagara with but little credit. 

On the afternoon of June 28rd, 1813, I was engaged in 
issuing clothing to my men, which I had obtained by the 
friendship of Col. Christie of the 13th Infantry. Captain 
Horatio Armstrong, son of my good friend the General, 
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had been relieved from guard and was sleeping in my tent, 
when the Adjutant, Lieutenant Burr came in saying Cap- 
tain Armstrong was detailed for command. . Knowing the 
hard duty of our Captains at that time, I volunteered to go 
in his place tho’ I could scarcely draw my sword. In less 
than an hour I marched my company to the 2nd brigade. 
My friend Captain McChesney of the 6th, who had been 
with me in 1812, at the battle of Queenstown joined at this 
moment, and Captain McDowell of the Light Artillery. In 
a few minutes the 14th Infantry appeared, and then their 
Colonel Boerstler, who mounted and took command. My 
old friends,—General Porter, Towson, Hindman, Doctor 
Near, and Captain Totten—were standing in the rear of my 
company to see us move off, and who all knew we had no 
confidence in the Colonel of the 14th. 

I stepped to the rear, and handing my pocket-book to 
Major Hindman, said:—“I have no doubt we shall get 
broken heads before we return, and if so, send my trunk 
and pocket-book to my family.” My opinion of Col. Boerst- 
ler was verified. He was totally unfit to command. We 
moved off to Queenstown, where we halted that night, and 
-next morning took the road through St. Davids, and to the 
Beaver Dams. The road now became bad, and our men 
were much fatigued. 

The column was in files,—Chapin’s 40 volunteers in 
front; next 14th Infantry; and then Captain McDowell’s 
Light Artillery Company; then Captain McChesney’s 6th 
Infantry; then Roach’s 23rd Infantry; and sixteen men of 
‘Burn’s Light Dragoons under Cornet Burd, forming a rear 
guard. 

The column was halted to bring in a few men of the 
Canadian Embodied Militia, and the Dragoons were close 
‘to my company. A soldier said; “The Indians,” and-on 
turning to the rear, I observed a large and close body of In- 
dians moving rapidly across the road. I instantly wheeled 
my company into platoons, and moved on the enemy, the 
Dragoons charging them. As soon as the Dragoons were 
close up with them, the Indians fired a smart volley. The 
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Cavalry horses wheeled round, and came plunging thro’ the 
right of my platoons, knocking down and breaking about 
one-third of each platoon. I quickly formed in line and 
fired on the enemy, who broke from the road and took to 
the woods on each side. On the left of our line of march 
were four cultivated fields and a farm house, but in front 
and rear and right a close woods. At the moment the In- 
dians broke Col. Boerstler rode up and ordered me to file 
my company into the open field; which bro’t me into a 
close fire with that part of the Indians which had taken post 
in the woods. Captain McDowell now opened a 12 pounder 
down the road on which we had advanced. I pulled out my 
watch, and it wanted 15 minutes of nine A. M. Captain 
McChesney now took post on my right, and the main body 
of Indians, about 300, commenced a destructive fire on our 
two companies; a smaller part attacking the troops which 
continued in the road. I noticed how useless the fire of 
Artillery was, and requested Major Taylor to have the 
pieces depressed, showing him how Captain McDowell was 
cutting off the upper limbs of the trees. 

All this time I saw but one Red Coat, but the Indians be- 
haved with uncommon bravery, several times dashing out 
of the woods to within 30 or 40 yards, as tho’ confident of 
their numbers, they would close on us, and old McChesney 
and myself were left to take care.of ourselves. My men 
behaved very well. They had nearly emptied their car- 
tridge boxes. Ammunition was bro’t up, and while they 
were firing, my Lieutenant, Griswold, assisted me in filling 
up the boxes; the musicians being engaged in carrying the 
wounded to the rear, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the Indians when we should move. It is also an advan- 
tage to remove from the line the wounded, to prevent 
making an impression on the others. Not one of my men, 
I believe, had. ever been in a fight; my Lieutenant was 
direct from. West Point Academy, yet he was cool and 
attentive. 

From the division of the enemy into two parties, our de- 
tachment became divided for more than an hour. Several 
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movements were now made by Col. Boerstler to draw the 
Indians from the woods, but ineffectually. The enemy were 
now reinforcing, as we could observe, and now was the mo- 
ment to have made a retreat. But the Colonel said that 
would never do, as we had beaten the enemy, and his orders 
were positive to proceed to De Con’s house, which was yet 
3 miles in advance. 

The fire of the enemy was slackened, but he was busy in 
getting his Indians on our rear. Another attempt was made 
to draw him from cover, and we moved to a by-road near the 
farm house. Not being able to draw him out, our sapient 
Colonel now thought of looking towards retreat. A column 
of platoons was formed in a road perpendicular to the main 
road, and placing the 14th in front, next Artillery, then the 
wagons with wounded, then McChesney, and last, in the 
post of honor, my company. Now no doubt it was Col. 
Boerstler’s object to retain his own regiment without loss, 
but it was decided injustice to compel my company to 
remain in the Rear-guard so long as he did; and Captain 
McChesney who ranked all of us, was remonstrating against 
the injustice done him, and as he was badly wounded in the 
wrist, we both were cross enough. We encouraged our 
men for a charge thro’ the woods, and a retreating fight; 
and at the moment we expected the order to move on the 
enemy, Major Taylor whispered me, that he feared our 
Colonel was frightened, as a flag was received from the 
enemy, and in another half hour Col. Boerstler agreed to 
surrender his command, reporting to the Government that 
he held a council of his officers; which was not true, as 
Major Taylor, McChesney, and myself knew nothing of it. 

It was now five minutes past twelve o’clock M., and afew 
of D* Chapin’s Forty Thieves, having deserted in the early 
part of the action, reported to General Dearborn, that Col. 
Boerstler had surrendered without firing a musket, and 
this the General reported to the Government. We were 
engaged three hours; twice my cartridge boxes were filled 
and expended. But fighting is not the hardest part of a 
soldier’s life. Now came the tug of war—We were sur- 
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rendered without discretion to a detachment of about 80 
British Regulars under Lieutenant Fitzgibbon,—about 200 
Embodied Militia under Lieutenant Colonel De Ham, who 
were equal to Regulars,—and a body of North Western 
Indians, about 550 in number, who had that morning ar- 
rived from the upper country under the direction of Ker 
the Indian agent. Lieutenant Colonel Bishop with 120 
men joined them at the moment of surrender, and took the 
command. But instead of being received by the British, 
we were surrounded by the Indians, who commenced their 
business of plundering the officers. I slipped my sword 
under my coat, in hopes to save it; but one Indian de- 
manded it, while another very significantly made a flourish 
of his gun over my head and took my sword. 

I believe our wise Colonel now saw the snare he was in 
when too late, and how little dependence can at any time 
be placed on the promises of a British army officer. Col. 
Boerstler surrendered on condition that his wounded should 
be protected; his officers retain their side arms, and be 
paroled to return to Fort George immediately. Not one 
item of this was ever complied with. Nearly all our 
wounded were killed by the Indians that night. The 
officers were marched 7 miles to Col. Bishop’s quarters, 
thro’ various parties of Indians, and protected by 2 officers 
and 2 men, who were more afraid and less accustomed to 
the Indians than ourselves; my time was occupied in 
attending to my friend McChesney whose wound was very 
painful, as the ball passed through the wrist joint and cut 
off the blood vessel, when he was shot being near me. I 
had placed my field Tourniquet on his arm but he continued 
to bleed all that night and when quartered for the night we 
were surrounded by savages intoxicated by the Liquor found 
in our wagons. I barricaded the door and armed with 
McChesney’s sword I watched him all night, at one time I 
expected the Indians to break into our room, as they were 
in the house and not thinking my comrade would live till 
morning as his arm continued bleeding and he did not 
expect to live but in the morning the bleeding stopped and 
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his arm was saved as the British were to have taken it off in 
the morning. Next day the 25th we were taken to Head 
Quarters at Burlington Heights and were again marched 
through several parties of Indians and insulted and plun- 
dered. The officers having us in charge not daring to 
oppose them. On our arrival at Head Quarters in the 
evening the officers signed a Parole except myself, who 
refused.. We were then embarked on board the British 
Fleet, myself and two others went on board the Brig “ Earl 
Moira,” Capt. Dobbs, who was a kind gentlemanly officer, 
We were now told we could not be sent to Fort George as: 
agreed upon but Sir James Yeo would run up to the Niag- 
ara and obtain our baggage and as I had. intended when I 
refused to sign the Parole, if we run near the shore to take 
leave of them if possible;. but about one o’clock next 
morning when within three. miles of the river the wind- 
headed us off and not wishing to meet our Fleet which had 
gone towards Sackett Harbor, we bore away for Kingston, 
where we arrived June. 28th. Captain Dobbs was a well 
educated gentlemanly officer, but there was nothing like 
Man O’ War regularity on; board. There was much severity 
and roughness of conduct between ‘the different grades 
without discipline ; and tho’ there appeared to me no want 
of personal bravery, there was wanting a confidence in 
and a respect for, the abilities of others, exhibited in every 
grade of officers on board a la milice, which I think must 
give our Regulars the advantage in a fight. I have known 
Captain Dobbs lecture his. Lieutenant, McGee, in my pres- 
ence, in terms not suited to a warrant officer for some 
trifling neglect.—McGee was afterwards killed. 

On our arrival at Kingston, U: C., we were escorted to 
head-quarters and paroled by Lieutenant Colonel Drum- 
mond (subsequently of bayonet memory), and tho’ paroled 
we were confined to our quarters, and occasionally visited: 
by the loyal inhabitants, and insulted by the Indians, some 
of whom threatened to, “skin our heads.” 

Kingston is situated. at the head of the St. Lawrence 
River, on the left bank or north side, and opposite to Wolfe 
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Island. It occupies the site of our old Fort Frontinac. It, 
has a barrack for troops ; quarters,—hospital,—storehouses, 
—an Episcopal church,—courthouse and gaol. The cove 
affords a good harbor for shipping. 

The town is defended by.a blockhouse in front, and on 
Wolfe Island by a blockhouse and a water battery of 10. 
guns; and on the right of the town is a strong battery, and 
in. the rear another blockhouse. The navy yard is on 
Wolfe Island. Large vessels seldom go below Kingston, . 
tho’ it is navigable 70 miles downward. 

July 1, 1818, the American officers, prisoners on parole, 
departed for Quebec under escort of Lieutenant Colonel 
Boucherville, of the militia, aid to Sir George Prevost, and 
from whom we received many kind attentions,—and whose 
treatment, like that of nearly all the Canadian officers, was. 
kind, and very different from the abusive and unfeeling 
conduct of the British officers generally. Colonel Drum- 
mond knew we were to have been paroled and sent back to 
our army by the terms of the capitulation,—not one article 
of which wag ever complied with; and we were not allowed 
to remain even for our baggage, to obtain a nee? 8 of, 
clothing for which we were suffering. 

The passage from Kingston to La Chine in boats was 
very pleasant, and served to amuse us in our trouble, and 
having been placed under the care of Canadians who were 
disposed to feel for us, we now began to shake off some of 
the melancholy and moroseness consequent on our capture, . 
as we most of us felt it a disgraceful surrender on the part. 
of our Bobadil Colonel. We now began to look pleasantly 
on the scenery around us, and occasionally jested with each 
other on our appearance, and the smart looks of some one 
who had obtained the sight of a mirror on shore and beau-: 
tified his appearance by turning out the least dirty part of 
his cravat for the seventh time ;—or some one remarkedon 
the comforts of clean linen, who said he had just turned 
his shirt and would do for another week. 

The passage down the St. Lawrence is very pleasant and 
in many places very interesting. The current.is generally 
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six miles an hour, and the rapidity with which the traveller 
passes from one scene to another cannot fail to amuse. On 
the afternoon of the first of July we passed an immense 
number of islands, called “ Mille Isle,” and truly of a 
thousand different shapes and sizes. It is here one begins 
to feel and observe the rapidity of the current, when, pass- 
ing so swiftly from one view of the scenery to another, it 
appeared as if the scenery was truly being changed, instead 
of our moving past it; and it was as pleasing as varied. 
Our boatmen (who knew no will but their master’s) rowed 
all night singing their Canadian boat songs, and by sunrise 
next morning (the second) we were at Prescot, 60 miles 
from Kingston. Prescot is a place of military importance, 
well defended, and with works to contain a thousand men; 
and commanding the passage down the river, and the main 
road. It is opposite Ogdensburg on the American side, 
where Messrs. Parrish & Ogden have extensive iron works, 
and which was protected by the British during the war, as 
Mr. Parrish was a British subject and had made a declara- 
tion that he had not loaned money to the U. 8. Government 
but as an agent for others. 

On the 2nd Instant we passed “the Cedars” where the 
passage is very dangerous. The best channel is on the 
Canadian side, and close to the shore. We passed over a 
fall about 6 feet high, which is not perceived in descending 
the fall until directly on it, and requires much skill in 
steering thro’ it. In the early conquest of Canada, forty 
bateaux filled with soldiers were lost in passing over this 
fall. Here is a lock for upward navigation and some remains 
of field fortification. 

In a few minutes after passing “ the Cedars” we come to 
“the Long Sault” or Rapids, the length of which is three 
miles. 

The passage thro’ the Rapids, tho’ somewhat dangerous, 
is indeed beautiful,—the rocks in many places appearing 
above the surface, against which the rapid current threatens 
to dash the boat, and must alarm the passenger, until, when 
within a few feet of them by the pilot’s skilful hand, the 
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boat is turned in another direction, and one could almost 
step on the rock. At every turn the scene varies; becomes 
more beautiful and less dangerous; until having passed the 
Rapids in safety, the Canadian boatman crosses himself, 
returns thanks to his Heavenly Preserver, and again re- 
sumes his song, the subject of which is some brunette, whom 
he extols in even more extravagant terms than Don 
Quixotte did his Dulcinea Del Tobosa,—and perhaps they 
were equally deserving of praise. 

This day—July 2nd—we reached Coté Du Sac, a village 
situate on a small stream, both sides of which are fortified. 
The principal works are on the north side, and consist of 
three blockhouses and a field work of masonry,—a hepta- 
gon with a large ditch. Here is also a lock in the passage. 

July 8rd at 12 M., we arrived at La Chine, about 9 miles 
above Montreal, and the nearest navigable point, owing to 
rocks and falls. Opposite to La Chine is a very fine Indian 
village, probably the best in the country, of about 150 
houses and a large church. The tribe is called Cockinawa, 
and are Catholics. 

It is here that the great Council Fire of all the northern 
tribes is lighted. There is another tribe, whose village joins 
the Cockinawa’s and tho’ they have lived thus neighbors for 
many years, not one instance of intermarriage has occurred, 
nor do they speak the same language. 

At 2 P. M. we arrived at Montreal, and were quartered 
in Dillon’s Hotel Place Des Armes and ordered not to leave 
the house. Indeed we were not desirous of appearing 
abroad, as we were without our baggage and destitute of 
even a change of linen until we sent to a store and pur- 
chased it on the evening of our arrival. 

Montreal is situated on an island of this name, and was 
formerly enclosed by a wall. But this has been taken down 
and the city extended. The houses are of stone, well built, 
and mostly with iron covered shutters. The inhabitants 
are mostly natives of Scotland and the United States. 

July 4, 1818. I had the honor to be born under a free 
Republican Government, and from my earliest youth I had 
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been taught and accustomed to welcome the anniversary of 
my country’s freedom with thankfulness for this blessing 
which was purchased so dearly. This was a sad reverse to 
all of us, smarting as we were from our recent capture. 
But the most of us were young, and looking at the fair side 
of things, we were enabled to spend this day with some sat- 
isfaction, remembering that some of our comrades were in 
arms, and we might ere long be enabled to join them. 

July 6th. Left Montreal for Quebec. One observes 
nothing interesting on the passage. The river is generally 
about 1} miles wide passing thro’ Lake St. Peter. The banks 
are low and regular until one arrives near Quebec, when they 
become very high and rough. About 30 miles above Quebec 
are considerable falls, which are dangerous to pass in the 
night. The channel is in the middle of the river—the cur- 
rent rapid and cannot be ascended but with a fair wind or. 
steam. The River Chaudine empties into:the St. Lawrence: 
about 3 miles above Quebec on the south side. 

July 7th. At daybreak arrived at Quebec, when our. 
amiable and attentive escort—Colonel Boucherville—waited: 
on Major General Glasgow, Commanding, to report our 
arrival, and about 8 A. M. an officer in naval dress came 
alongside and ordered us on board the prison ship to be 
paroled. On our. arrival here we were paraded in the 
presence of about 480 of our men, who had been taken. 
previously to ourselves, 

We were now examined as to age, height, &c. &c. by a 
clerk, and paroled by Captain Kempt of His Majesty’s Royal 
Navy, who was very offensive in his enquiries; but from 
further acquaintance it was found to proceed from weakness 
of intellect. Our parole enjoined on us not to do any vio- 
lence, to conform to the laws, &c., not to leave our quarters 
after sunset, and to keep within two miles of the church 
of Beauport, 5 miles north of Quebec, on the left bank of 
the St. Lawrence. 

About noon we landed at Beauport, and were turned. 
loose among a people with whose language we were unac- 
quainted (except Col. Boerstler, who spoke French). The 
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inhabitants received us very kindly. We had no other 
guide than to keep within 2 miles of the church steeple. 
Here we found on parole Brigadier Generals—Winchester 
of Tennessee, Chandler of Massachusetts, and Winder of 
Maryland, Colonel Lewis and Major Madison of Kentucky, 
and Major Van de Venter, Directing Quarter Master General, 
and Lieutenant 8.. Smith of the U. 8S. Navy, and about a 
dozen others, which with our addition of about twenty, made 
a sad collection of long faces. The village extends along 
the road about 8 miles, and from its commencement at the 
southern limit 8 miles from Quebec, the ground gradually 
ascends to the northern boundary at the falls of Montmo- 
rency. The inhabitants or “ habiton,” as it is pronounced 
in French, are native Canadians, with the exception of a few 
families, who at this time, 1813, were Col. Du Bon, Col. 
Lewis, Col. Lewis De Sallibury, and Col. Du Chesney of the 
militia, Col. Touch a retired Colonel of the army, and 8. 
Ryland Secretary of State for the L. Province, and who was 
active in the affair of Henry’s conspiracy to gull the U. 8. 
Government in 1810. 

From Colonels Touch, De Sallibury, and Du Chesney, 
most of our officers received continued kindness, and to 
those of us who properly appreciated such attentions, their 
kindness was unremitting and continued to the last day of 
our sojourn among them. But to Colonel De Sallibury and 
family I cannot do justice for the delicacy with which the 
Colonel evinced his sympathy for our misfortune. Having 
taken a fancy that Van De Venter, Randall of the 14th, and 
myself either could speak French or wouid soon learn to do 
80, not many days passed without an invitation of some kind 
being received from the family. 

The Colonel was of the “anciene Régime,” born in 
France. His father had been a Colonel in the army of Louis 
XVI, and our Colonel entered the French army before or 
about the period of the conquest, and came to Canada. He 
served many years in the Canadian Militia, and now has 
two sons, who are very gallant officers in the Embodied 
Militia. 
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Some of our officers messed together, others boarded with 
the “habiton,” and some who were disposed to be dissi- 
pated went toatavern. Every one took his own course for 
amusement. 

From the elevated part of the village one has a beautiful 
view of the north side of Quebec, abruptly arising from the 
margin of the point where the River St. Charles enters the 
St. Lawrence. The city rises to a great height, the houses 
at a little distance appearing to stand on each other, and as 
most of them are covered with tin, they look very gay. I 
could not learn whether this tin was in manner prepared for 
roofing, but it did not corrode any. The air is remarkably 
pure, and nothing seems to rust, for even the old men and 
women did not seem to fall off their hinges. As a humor- 
some midshipman of our Navy used to say—they had shelves 
near the stoves where they laid old people during the winter, 
and in the spring they became animated and sallied forth 
again. The appearance of these old Canadians at their 
church on Sunday was interesting. For here everybody 
who is able to leave home goes to church in the morning, 
but as in all Catholic countries, each one seeks his own 
amusement in the afternoon and even thinks it no sin to 
take down his violin; and the family soon begin to foot it 
away, but with sobriety and apparently with “ pious mirth.” 
And such is the force of example, good or bad, that I have 
known some persons from the land of steady habits, after 
looking on this picture of domestic happiness for a while, 
at length stand up, and after a few awkward looks and turns 
of the man, begin to shuffle away as if they were Canadians 
born. 


(To be continued.) 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR, 1778. 
CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 


Among a collection of Revolutionary papers—a very small 
part of the correspondence of Colonel Samuel Blachley 
Webb, of the Connecticut line—I found two lists of officers, 
prisoners of war, one prepared at the request of the com- 
missary-general of prisoners in the Royal army. Colonel 
Webb, after serving at Bunker Hill in Colonel Chester’s 
regiment, became an aide to Major-General Putnam, and 
later entered the military family of Washington. He was 
an aide to the Commander-in-chief for six months, and re- 
ceived an appointment to command one of the “ additional 
regiments” authorized in 1777. For a year he was occupied 
in raising his regiment, and in active service in the High- 
lands under Putnam, George Clinton, and Parsons; but had 
the misfortune to be taken prisoner while making a descent 
upon the British outposts at Setauket, on Long Island. He 
at once sought to secure his exchange, but unfortunately 
political questions prevented its consummation. The British 
general would not enter into a formal cartel, of binding force, 
as such an act would compromise the claims of Great Britain 
over the rebellious colonies. He was willing to make an ex- 
change as a personal act, but was forbidden by his instruc- 
tions from pledging the faith of the King or of Parliament 
to such a measure. Partial exchanges were discountenanced 
by the commanders of both armies, and so there was noth- 
ing for the Colonel to do but keep alive the question of a 
cartel, until some agreement could be reached, and a regular 
course of exchanges entered into. 

In this his connections greatly assisted him. His brother, 
Joseph Webb, was the Connecticut commissary of prisoners, 
and passed freely to and from the island. He had thus 
established relations with many British prisoners in Con- 
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necticut, who remembered his courteous indulgence on 
their release on parole, and returned it by kindness to 
Samuel B. Webb. Samuel lived with Miles Sherbrooke, 
of no little repute in the city, and he appears to have had 
many privileges not accorded to other prisoners,—such as 
hunting in the country,—obtained by his connections with 
the British officers. It is noteworthy, too, that he made the 
comfort of his fellow-prisoners his care, and was easily the 
most prominent among them. Through him did the British 
make known their orders and regulations for controlling 
the prisoners ; and through him did the prisoners seek for 
new privileges, or for redress of insult or injury. He 
drafted their petitions, and pleaded their cause before the 
Continental Congress. Hence much of his correspondence 
relates to the subject of prisoners of war, and these tables 
were prepared to govern the exchanges, as the following 
letters prove.’ 


From Major Beatty to Colonel Webb. 


Princeton July 30% 1778. 
My Dear COLLoNEL?: 


I have but a Moment to write you, as an Exchange of a Number of 
the Fort Washington Officers will in a few days take place. I must re- 
quest you to furnish me with a return of the whole of the officers on the 
Island—beginning with those oldest in Captivity—ascertaining their 
Rank & the time of their Captivity—I am obliged to take this Step— 
both to do Justice to the Prisoners—& to prevent any reflections upon 
my Character—the utmost Impartiality is meant to take place & if I err 
in any respect, it must be attributed to the gentlemen there, who do not 
do Justice to themselves. I have no list to proceed upon, except an In- 
accurate one from New York—I must beg the gentlemen will rectify this 
Matter —& if any dispute arises, with those of the same rank & who were 
taken at the same time, it is Gen' Washington's Opinion, that they either 
draw Lotts, or it shall be determined by Precedency of Rank. What- 
ever return they make me, it shall regulate all future Exchanges—I must 
request a report from you as speedily as possible. 


? There are in press three volumes of the “ Correspondence and Jour- 
nals of Samuel Blachley Webb,” published under the direction of his 
grandson, William Seward Webb, of New York. -These tables will not 


appear in them. 
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I enclose you two of our latest Papers—it contains as much as I am 
at Liberty to write. Peruse it & lend it to your Neighbours. Remember 
me very affectionately to the good Family you live in. My Comp* to M’ 
Clarkson’s & M* Van horne’s Family—tell them I saw their Friends very 
lately—Particularly Matt [Clarkson ?]—who are all well—Tell Zommy at 
the Dominy’s, to keep up his Spirits—another Twelve month will put 
him on the List for an Exchange. I dare say, he Enjoys the Sweets of 
Confinement as fully as any of you—I flatter myself some times with 
seeing you—but fear I shall not be able to accomplish it. 

I am w" Comp’ to all the gentlemen 
D* Sir, your most Obed* Hum. Serv* 
Jn® BEatTry. 


George Tudor begs to write his name & to say he expected to hear from 
Col* Webb & Col. Antle [Antill] before this in answer to two letters wrote 
to them some time past. Adieu & believe him sincerely yours. 


To Major Beatty. 


Fiat Buss on Lone Isianp, 


August 15% 1778, 
DEAR SIR: ° 


We have met and made out a return of the officers and other Prisoners 
upon this Island, we have taken up the mode settled in our army with 
regard to their respective ranks, as the General rule of our conduct in 
the arrangement, we have signed and sent you, by which means you will 
be possessed of the situation we are in here and enabled the better to do 
justice and give satisfaction to all parties If you should be acquainted 
with any circumstances relative to the prisoners that have not come to 
our knowledge you will make such alterations (in the roster of exchange) as 
you shall think proper We have put down the third Lieutenants by 
themselves tho’ we suppose they will rank as Ensigns and be exchanged 
accordingly. Weare further to inform you that we have taken no notice 
of those in the Provost Guard nor the Marine or Sea officers 

We remain with Respect you Hbb' Serv“ 
JAMES IRWINE B. Gen' P. 8. 
8S. B. Wess, Col® Amer® Army 
Ep? AnTILL L. Col® D* 
Jn©° Bruyne L'Col® D° 
Joun Smock L* Col? Jersey Mili. 
ANDREW GILBRITH Maj’ Pen" Flying Camp 
EDWARD TILLARD Maj‘ Conn‘ Army 
TARLTON Woopson Maj‘ Conn‘ A” 
Levin Joynes Maj* 9” Virg* Reg* 
Sam Logan Maj’ Conn‘ Army 

VoL. xvi1.—11 
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RETURN OF THE OFFICERS ON PAROLE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
NEW EUTRECHT, THIS 11TH DAY OF AUGUST, 1778. 


WILLIAM ALLIson, Colonel N. Y. militia. Commissioned, 15 Sep- 
tember, 1775. Taken at Fort Clinton, 6 October, 1777. 

ANDREW GAILBRAITH, Major in Col. Watts’ Pennsylvania regiment 
(Flying Camp). Commissioned, 18 September, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

EpWARD TILLARD, Major in Col. Williams’ Maryland regiment. 
Commissioned, 10 April, 1777. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 
1777. 

SAMUEL LOGAN, Major in Col. Dubois’ New York regiment. Com- 
missioned, 21 November, 1776. Taken at Fort Montgomery, 6 October, 
1777. 

Joun Smock, Lieut.-Col. in New Jersey militia. Commissioned, 27 
March, 1778. Taken in Monmouth County, 27 May, 1778. 

STEPHEN FLEMING, Captain in third regiment, New Jersey militia. 
Commissioned, 12 February, 1778. Taken in Monmouth County, 27 
January, 1777 (sic). 

Ex.iyau Smita, Captain in the fourth Connecticut regiment. Com- 
missioned, 2 December, 1776. Taken at Norwalk, 15 March, 1777. 

Joun MERCER, First Lieutenant in the first New Jersey regiment. 
Commissioned, 14 November, 1775. Taken near Bound Brook, 7 March, 
1777. 

EPHRAIM FENNO, of Massachusetts, Capt.-Lieut. in Col. Lamb’s artil- 
lery. Commissioned, 1 January, 1777. Taken at Fort Montgomery, 6 
October, 1777. 

Jacos CovVENHOVEN, Captain of Light Horse in Ist New Jersey 
militia. Commissioned, 18 May, 1778. Taken in Monmouth County, 
27 May, 1778. 

Tnomas Lirtxe, Second Lieutenant in 8d New Jersey militia. Com- 
missioned, 18 February, 1778. Taken in Monmouth County, 27 Janu- 
ary, 1777 (sie). 

THEOPHILUS LitTLe, First Lieutenant in 3d New Jersey militia. 
Commissioned, 26 September, 1777. Taken in Monmouth County, 27 
May, 1778. 

Joun Gas, First Lieutenant in Col. Price’s Maryland regiment. 
Commissioned, 10 April, 1777. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 
1777. 

Rosert CHESLEY, First Lieutenant in Col. Price’s Maryland regi- 
ment. Commissioned, 10 April, 1777. Taken on Staten Island, 22 
August, 1777. 

WILLIAM RoxBerson, adjutant in Col. Matthew’s Virginia regiment. 
Commissioned, 22 May, 1777. Taken at Germantown, 4 October, 1777. 

Topras Parnamas, Second Lieutenant in Ist New Jersey militia. 
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Commissioned, 30 May, 1777. Taken in Monmouth County, 13 Febru- 
ary, 1777 (sic). 

SoLoMON PENDLETON, First Lieutenant in Col. Dubois’ New York 
regiment. Commissioned, 21 November, 1776. Taken at Fort Montgom: 
ery, 6 October, 1777. 

ABRAHAM Parsons, Second Lieutenant in the 2d New Jersey regi- 
ment. Commissioned, 17 September, 1777. Taken in Gloucester County, 
5 March, 1778. 

HENRY BrvstTER, First Lieutenant in Col. Allison’s New York regi- 
ment. Nocommission. Taken at Fort Clinton, 6 October, 1777. 

BENJAMIN HOLsTER, Second Lieutenant in Col. Allison’s New York 
regiment. No commission. Taken at Fort Clinton, 6 October, 1777. 

OLIVER GLEAN, A. D. Q. Master General, Col. Hugh’s New York 
service. Commissioned, 1 September, 1777. Taken at Fort Montgom- 
ery, 6 October, 1777. 

RoBERT BRADFORD, Ensign in the 4th Connecticut regiment. Com- 
missioned, 2 December, 1776. Taken at Norwalk, 15 March, 1777. 

JoHn McCiavueury, Ensign in Col. Dubois’ New York regiment. 
Commissioned, 21 November, 1776. Taken at Fort Montgomery, 6 Octo- 
ber, 1777. 

THoMas COVERLY, Ensign in Col. Matthew’s Virginia regiment. 
Commissioned, 7 November, 1776. Taken at Germantown, 4 October, 
1777. 


A RETURN OF THE OFFICERS PRISONERS OF GRAVES END. 


NATHANIEL CLEAVES, First Lieutenant in Col. Hutchison’s Massa- 
chusetts regiment. Commissioned, 1 January, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

Davin Poorg, Second Lieutenant in Col. Hutchison’s Massachusetts 
regiment. Commissioned, 1 January, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

Gr1Bson CLOUGH, Ensign in Col. Hutchison’s Massachusetts regiment. 
Commissioned, 1 January, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 Novem- 
ber, 1776. 

Tuomas H. Luckett, First Lieutenant in Col. Rawling’s Maryland 
regiment. Commissioned, 11 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

SAMUEL FINLY, [of Virginia], First Lieutenant in Col. Rawling’s 
regiment. Commissioned, 9 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

NATHL. PENDALTON, [of Virginia], First Lieutenant in Col. Raw- 
ling’s Maryland regiment. Commissioned, 23 July, 1776. Taken at 
Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

WILLIAM GEorGE, [of Virginia], First Lieutenant in Col. Rawling’s 
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Maryland regiment. Commissioned, 17 July, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

Tuomas WarMaAN, [of Virginia], Second Lieutenant in Col. Raw- 
ling’s regiment. Commissioned, 17 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washing- 
ton, 16 November, 1776. 

JaMEs Linean, Second Lieutenant in Col. Rawling’s regiment. 
Commissioned, 12 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 Novem- 
ber, 1776. 

HENRY BrpincGer, [of Virginia], Third Lieutenant in Col. Rawling’s 
regiment. Commissioned, 9 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

Rezin Davis, Third Lieutenant in Col. Rawling’s regiment. Com- 
miasioned, 11 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 
1776. 

Epwarp Smitu, [of Virginia], Third Lieutenant in Col. Rawling’s 
regiment. Commissioned, 17 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

CHRISTIAN ORNDORFF, Second Lieutenant in Col. Griffith’s Maryland 
regiment, Flying Camp. Commissioned, 18 July, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

Henry HarpMAN, Captain in Col. Griffith’s Maryland regiment, 
Flying Camp. Commissioned, 19 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washing- 
ton, 16 November, 1776. 

JoHN McELHATTEN, Captain in Col. Watts’ Pennsylvania regiment, 
Flying Camp. Commissioned, 18 September, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

Tuomas CAMPBELL, Captain in Col. Watts’ Pennsylvania regiment, 
Flying Camp. Commissioned, 25 September, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

WILLIAM McFarRLAne, Captain in Col. Watts’ Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, Flying Camp. Commissioned, 16 September, 1776. Taken at 
Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

JaMES McFar ANE, Third Lieutenant in Col. Watts’ Pennsylvania 
regiment, Flying Camp. Commissioned, 8 July, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

ANDREW Rosrnson, Second Lieutenant in Col. Swoope’s Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, Flying Camp. Commissioned, 22 August, 1776. Taken 
at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

JoHN VAUGHAN, Ensign in Col. Montgomery’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, Flying Camp. Commissioned, 28 August, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

WrituraM Scott, Captain in Col. Clottz’s Pennsylvania Regiment, 
Flying Camp. Commissioned, 16 September, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington; 16 November, 1776. 

WILLIAM BEALL, 1" Lieut, in Col. Clottz’s Pennsylvania regiment, 
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Flying Camp. Commissioned, 6 September, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

JosHUA BRAINARD, 2* Lieut. in Col. Cook’s Connecticut regiment 
State Troops. Commissioned, 2 December, 1776. Taken at Norwalk, 
15 March, 1777. 

EPHRAIM DovuGLass, Quartermaster in Col. Brodhead’s Pennsylvania 
regiment. Commissioned, 9 August, 1776. Taken at Bound Brook, 13 
April, 1777. 

WILLIAM FERGUSON, Lieut. in Col. Proctor’s regiment of artillery, 
Pennsylvania. Commissioned, 5 October, 1776. Taken at Bound Brook, 
18 April, 1777. 

Davip Parsons, Captain in Col. Charles Webb’s Connecticut regi- 
ment. Commissioned, 1 January, 1777. Taken near King’s Bridge, 
1 July, 1777. 

JoHN CARLYLE, Captain in Col. Hazen’s regiment. Commissioned, 
8 November, 1776. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 1777. 

RICHARD GRACE, 1" Lieut. in Col. Price’s Maryland regiment. Com- 
missioned, 10 April, 1777. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 1777. 

Henry Ly es, 1* Lieutenant in Col. Guest’s [Gist] Maryland regi- 
ment. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 1777. 

RIGNAL HILLeERY, Ensign in Col. Stone’s Maryland regiment. Com- 
missioned, 10 April, 1777. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 1777. 

JOHN LAVASHE, Ensign in Col. Price’s Maryland regiment. Com- 
missioned, 17 April, 1777. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 1777. 

THOMAS ARMSTRONG, 1" Lieut. in Col. Arvin’s Pennsylvania militia. 
Commissioned, 6 May, 1777. Taken near the White Horse, 16 Septem- 
ber, 1777. 

CHARLES CROXELL, 1" Lieut. in Col. Hartley’s Maryland regiment. 
Commissioned, 5 February, 1777. Taken at Valley Forge, 20 Septem- 
ber, 1777. 

LEvin Jorns, Major in Col. Mathews’ Virginia regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 10 February, 1776. Taken at German Town, 4 October, 1777. 

SmitH SyEAD, Capt. in Col. Mathews’ Virginia regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 31 August, 1776. Taken at German Town, 4 October, 1777. 

RoBert Woopson, 1" Lieut. in Colonel Mathews’ Virginia regiment. 
Commissioned, 31 August, 1776. Taken at Germantown, 4 October, 
1777. 

CHARLES STOCKLEY, Ensign in Col. Mathews’ Virginia regiment. 
Commissioned, 22 July, 1776. Taken at German Town, 4 October, 
1777. 

Joun ScaBRouGH, Ensign in Col. Mathews’ Virginia regiment. 
Commissioned, 10 February, 1777. Taken at German Town, 4 October, 
1777. 

RuseN FIEips, 2* Lieut. in Col. Bowman’s Virginia regiment, 
Commissioned, 10 May,1777. Taken at German Town, 4 October, 1777. 
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JoHN CLARK, 2 Lieut. in Col. Bowman's Virginia regiment. Taken 
at German Town, 4 October, 1777. 

Luke Marsvury, Col. Maryland militia. Commissioned, August, 
1777. Taken at German Town, 4 October, 1777. 

ABRAHAM LEGG@ETT, Ensign in Col. Duboyse’s New York regiment. 
Commissioned, 21 November, 1776. Taken at Fort Montgomery, 6 
October, 1777. 

Henry Paw ine, 1* Lieut, in Col. Duboyse’s New York regiment. 
Commissioned, 21 November, 1776. Taken at Fort Montgomery, 6 
October, 1777. 

CoRNELIUs SWARTWOUT, Capt.-Lieut. in Col. Lamb’s New York 
artillery regiment. Commissioned, 1 January, 1777. Taken at Fort 
Montgomery, 6 October, 1777. 

Henry SwarRtTwovut, Ensign in Col. Duboyse’s New York regiment. 
Commissioned, 21 November, 1776. Taken at Fort Montgomery, 6 
October, 1777. 

EBENEZER WEstT, Adjutant in Col. Ely’s Connecticut regiment, State 
troops. Commissioned, 10 June, 1777. Taken in the Sound, 10 Decem- 
ber, 1777. 

JaMEs ABBOT, Ensign in Col. Ely’s Connecticut regiment, State 
troops. Commissioned, 10 June, 1777. Taken in the Sound, 10 Decem- 
ber, 1777. 

Sanps NILgs, Ensign in Col. Ely’s Connecticut regiment, State troops. 
Commissioned, 10 June, 1777. Taken in the Sound, 10 December, 1777. 

Wrti1aM Demsy, Ensign in Col. Hannum’s Pennsylvania militia 
regiment. Commissioned, — 1777. Taken at Gulph Mills, 11 Decem- 
ber, 1777. 

CHARLES CLARKE, 1 Lieut. in Col. Murray’s Pennsylvania militia 
regiment. Commissioned, June, 1777. Taken at Gulph Mills, 11 De- 
cember, 1777. 

WILLIAM Preston, 2 Lieut. in the artificers of artillery, Pennsyl- 
vania militia. Commissioned, 11 November, 1777. Taken near Bustle 
Town, 14 February, 1778. 

Grorce WRIGHT, Major in Colonel Dean’s regiment. Commissioned. 
He was taken from his own house, when not on duty, 14 February, 1778. 

WILu1aM LAWRENCE, citizen. Taken, 14 February, 1778. 

1 Joun W. ANNI, citizen. Taken, 17 April, 1778. 

1 Witu1aM NewMaAN, Captain in Col. Bell’s regiment of Pennsyl- 
vania militia. Commissioned, February, 1778. Taken near the Crooked 
Billet, 24 February, 1778. 

? RoBeErRT Foster, Ensign in the 15“ Virginia regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 16 April, 1777. Taken at Baron Hill Church, 24 April, 1778. 

1 JoHN WILLIAMS, citizen of Pennsylvania. Taken at Abington, 7 
December, 1777. 


' These names were added subsequent to the completion of the list. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS, PRISONERS OF WAR, BILLETED IN THE TOWN- 
SHIP OF FLAT BUSH ON LONG ISLAND, 12 auGust, 1778. 


Rosert Hopason, Major in the Delaware militia. Taken at his 
house, 7 April —. 

JAMES MCCLAGHERY, Lieut. Col. in the 2d regiment, New York 
militia, Col. J. Clinton. Commissioned, September, 1775. Taken at 
Fort Montgomery, 6 October, 1777. 

Joun RICHARDSON, 1" Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. 
Magaw. Commissioned, 5 January, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

MATHEW Knox, 1" Lieut, in the 8d Pennsylvania regiment, Col. 
Lamb. Cadwalader. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

JoHn LAWRENCE, 1" Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. R. 
Magaw. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

Rosert WILKIN, 1 Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. R. 
Magaw. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

DANIEL BROADHEAD, 1" Lieut. in the 3d Pennsylvania regiment, 
Col. Lamb. Cadwalader. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 
1776. 

Joun Moreay, 1" Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. R. 
Magaw. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

JOHN PRIESTLEY, 1" Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. R. 
Magaw. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

CHARLES PHILE, 1" Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. R. 
Magaw. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

Joun HELM, 1" Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. R. 
Magaw. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

WILLIAM TILTON, 1" Lieut. in the 8d Pennsylvania regiment, Col. L. 
Cadwalader. Commissioned, 23 March —. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

Joun Duguip, 1" Lieut. in the 8d Pennsylvania regiment, Col. L. 
Cadwalader. Commissioned, 13 June —. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 2¢ Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, 
Col. R. Magaw. Commissioned, 5 January, 1776. Taken at Fort Wash- 
ington, 16 November, 1776. 

THoMAs JENNY, 2¢ Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. R. 
Magaw. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

JOHN FINLEY, 2* Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. R. 
Magaw. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

WILLIAM STANLEY, 2d Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, 
Col. R. Magaw. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

Joun Rupovpu, 2 Lieut, in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. R. 
Magaw. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 
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ANDREW Dover, 2‘ Lieut. in the 5th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. R. 
Magaw. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

MaTuias WIDEMAN, 1" Lieut. in Col. 8. John Atley’s [Atlee] State 
regiment of musketry. Commissioned, 6 April, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

Rosert CALDWELL, 1" Lieut. in Col. Atlee’s regiment. Taken at 
Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

BERNARD WARD, 1" Lieut. in Col. Atlee’s regiment. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

JouN DEAN, Captain in the 5th Maryland regiment, Col. William 
Richardson. Commissioned, 12 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

RosertT Patton, 1* Lieut. in the 1* Pennsylvania Regiment, Flying 
Camp, Col. Michael Swope. Commissioned, 24 August, 1776. Taken at 
Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

Joun CraiG, 2* Lieut. in Col. William Baxter’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, Flying Camp. Commissioned, 6 September, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

MATHEW BENNETT, 2° Lieut. in Col. William Baxter’s Pennsylvania 
regiment, Flying Camp. Commissioned, 19 September, 1776. Taken at 
Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

JOHN CARTER, Ensign in Col. William Baxter’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, Flying Camp. Commissioned, 19 September, 1776. Taken at 
Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

Tuomas TANNER, 1" Lieut. in Col. Phil. B. Bradley’s regiment, Con- 
necticut State troops. Commissioned, 10 June, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

BARNARD SMOCK, Captain in the 1* regiment New Jersey militia, Col. 
Nath' Scudder. Taken at the Light House, 13 February, 1777. 

JAMES HAMILTON, Captain in the 1* Pennsylvania regiment, Col. D, 
Chambers. Commissioned, 16 August, 1776. Taken near Brunswick, 
24 March, 1777. 

Joun FLAHAVAN, Captain in the 1* New Jersey regiment, Col. Matt* 
Ogden. Commissioned, 27 December, 1776. Taken near Amboy, 20 
April, 1777. 

JaMEs HERRON, Captain in “ Congress’ Own,” Col. Hazen. Com- 
missioned, 3 November, 1776. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 
1777. 

Henry Gopwin, Captain in the 5th New York regiment, Col. Lewis 
Debois. Taken at Fort Montgomery, 6 October, 1777. 

JAMES HuMPHREY, Captain in the 1* regiment of New York militia, 
Col. James Clinton. Commissioned, 18 May, 1776. Taken at Fort Mont- 
gomery, 6 October, 1777. 

Lzew Aucustus D’Urritcut, Captain in Col. Armand’s independent 
Pennsylvania regiment. Taken at Head of Elk, 1 September, 1777. 
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JAMES WHITLOCK, Lieut. in the 1" regiment, Pennsylvania militia, 
Col. Nath' Scudder. Taken at the Light House, 13 February, 1777. 

CHARLES TURNBULL, Capt.-Lieut. in the 3* Pennsylvania artillery, 
Col. Thomas Proctor. Commissioned, 20 March, 1777. Taken at Bound 
Brook, 18 April, 1777. ‘ 

JAMES ANDERSON, 2° Lieut. in “ Congress’ Own,” Col. Wm. Hazen. 
Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 1777. 

ALEXANDER McARTHOR, 2¢ Lieut. in the 5” New York regiment, Col. 
Lewis Dubois. Commissioned, 21 November, 1776. Taken at Fort 
Montgomery, 6 October, 1777. 

JOHN FuRMAN, 2¢ Lieut. in the 5th New York regiment, Col. Lewis 
Dubois. Taken at Fort Montgomery, 6 October, 1777. 

JOHN HARPER, Brigade Major, from Pennsylvania. Commissioned, 
12 July, 1777. Taken near Brandywine, 16 September, 1777. 

JOHN WIDEMAN, Ensign in the German Pennsylvania regiment, Col. 
Baron Aren [Arendt]. Commissioned, 20 August, 1776. Taken near 
Brandywine, 16 September, 1777. 

JONATHAN BREWER, Capt.-Lieut. in the third Pennsylvania regiment 
of Artillery, Col. Thos. Proctor. Taken at Germantown, 4 October, 1777. 

GrorGE BLEWER, 2‘ Lieut. in the 4th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. 
Lambert Cadwalader. Commissioned, 3 January,1777. Taken at Ger- 
mantown, 4 October, 1777. 

Tomas MARTIN, 2° Lieut. in the 9th Virginia regiment, Col. Geo. 
Matthews. Taken at Germantown, 4 October, 1777. 

Joun Rosins, Ensign in the 9th Virginia regiment, Col. Geo. Mat- 
thews. Taken at Germantown, 4 October, 1777. 

CasPER GUYER, sub-Lieutenant of Philadelphia. Commissioned, 2 
March, 1777. Taken in Philadelphia, 28 September, 1777. 

JoHN Hunter, 1" Lieut, in the 1* regiment of New York militia, 
Col. James Clinton. Commissioned, 31 January, 1777. Taken at Fort 
[Mont]gomery, 6 October, 1777. 

THoMAS PARKER, 1" Lieut. in the 9" Virginia regiment, Col. Geo. 
Matthews. Commissioned, 30 July, 1776. Taken at Germantown, 4 
October, 1777. 

JosEPH Cox, Ensign in the 6th Pennsylvania regiment, Col. Rob‘ 
Magaw. Commissioned, 15 February, 1777. Taken at Newtown, 19 
February, 1778. 

BaTEMAN Luoyp, 1" Lieut. in the 4% New Jersey regiment, Col. 
Eph™ Martin. Commissioned, 1 January, 1777. Taken in New Jersey 
26 March, 1778. 

Tuomas HENDRY, Surgeon in the New Jersey militia, Col. Joseph 
Ellis. Commissioned, 2 April, 1777. Taken in Gloucester County, 10 
May, 1778. 

JaMEs LEDDEN, Wagon master in Pennsylvania service, Continental 
regiment. Taken at Bristol, 17 April, 1778. 
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Francis Grice, Lieut. in Col. Mifflin’s regiment of Pennsylvania 
militia. Commissioned, 5 June, 1775. Taken near Germantown, 25 
September, 1777. 

S1ias Snow, 1" Lieut. in Delaware militia. Taken, 4 May, 1778, at 
his own house, Kent County, by Refugees. 


A RETURN OF THE OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY PRISONERS 
ON PAROLE IN FLATLANDS, AUG. 1778. 


WiLi1aM McKissack, Captain in Col. Baxter’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ment. Commissioned, 8 August, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 
November, 1776. 

Jacos Dritt, Capt. in Col. Swope’s Pennsylvania regiment. Com- 
missioned, 23 August, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 
1776. 

Conrop SNIDER, Captain in Col. Watts’ Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 7 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 
November, 1776. 

JOHN JAMISON, Captain in Col. Baxter’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 17 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 
November, 1776. 

NATHANIEL PorTER, Captain in Col. Freelanhouse’s [Frelinghuysen] 
New Jersey regiment. Commissioned, 7 March, 1777. Taken near 
Quibbletown, 22 June, 1777. 

Joun P. SuHortt, Captain in the Independent Corps. Commissioned, 
6 September, 1776. Taken at Short Hills, 26 June, 1777. 

Roger STarner, Captain in the 2‘ Pennsylvania regiment. Com- 
missioned, 1 January, 1777. Taken at Philadelphia, 26 September, 1777. 

Joun Hays, Captain in the 9* Virginia regiment. Commissioned, 
16 March, 1776. Taken at Germantown, 4 October, 1777. 

Rosert HiGans, Captain in the 8th Virginia regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 9 March, 1777. Taken at Germantown, 4 October, 1777. 

JAMES Moore, Captain in Col. Hall’s Delaware regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 2 December, 1776. Taken near Schuylkill, 20 January, 1778. 

RoBert SAMPLE, Captain in the 10" Pennsylvania regiment. Com- 
missioned, 4 December, 1776. Taken at Germantown, 7 March, 1778. 

Joun Houurpay, 1* Lieut. in Col. Watts’ Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 10 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 Novem- 
ber, 1776. 

ZACHARIAH SHuGART, 1* Lieut. in Col. Swope’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ment. Commissioned, 22 August, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 
November, 1776. 

SaMvuEL Linpsay, 1" Lieut. in Col. Montgomery’s Pennsylvania 
regiment. Commissioned, 6 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washing- 
ton, 16 November, 1776. 
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Hezex1Au Davis, 1" Lieut. in Col. Montgomery’s Pennsylvania 
regiment. Commissioned, 7 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washing- 
ton, 16 November, 1776. 

JosePH Morrison, 1“ Lieut. in Col. McAllister’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ment. Commissioned, 9 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

GABRIEL BLAKENEY, 1" Lieut. in Col. Watts’ Pennsylvania regi- 
ment. Commissioned, 11 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington 
16 November, 1776. 

Jn©° ERwin, 1" Lieut. in Col. Baxter’s Pennsylvania regiment, Com- 
missioned, 17 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 Novem- 
ber, 1776. 

RoserT Browy, 1" Lieut. in Col. Baxter’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 18 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 
November, 1776. 

Erastus Wo cort, 1" Lieut. in Col. Webb’s Connecticut regiment. 
Commissioned, 1 May, 1777. Taken at Marrinck [Mamaroneck], 1 July, 
1777. 

EBENEZER CARSON, 1" Lieut. in the 10" Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 18 April, 1777. Taken at the Head of Elk, 1 Septem- 
ber, 1777. 

Joun RIvey, 1" Lieut. in Col. Webb’s Connecticut regiment. Com- 
missioned, 1 January, 1777. Taken in the Sound, 10 December, 1777. 

RuFus LINcoin, 1" Lieut. in Col. Bradford’s Massachusetts regiment. 
Commissioned, 6 November, 1776. Taken near Schuylkill, 28 Decem- 
ber, 1777. 

SAMUEL ELDRED, 1" Lieut. in Col. Bailey’s Massachusetts Regiment. 
Commissioned, 1 January, 1777. Taken near Darby, 28 December, 
1777. 

PETER Conrop, 1" Lieut. in Col. Stroud’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 1 May, 1777. Taken at Frankfort, 10 January, 1778. 

Joun Horcury, 1" Lieut. in the 2° New Jersey regiment. Com- 
missioned, 1 January, 1777. Taken at Cooper's Ferry, 4 April, 1778. 

ASHER CARTER, 1" Lieut, in Col. McElvain’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 6 May, 1777. Taken at Bristol, 17 April, 1778. 

GopFrrey Myers, 2* Lieut. in Col. Baxter’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 9 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 
1776. 

THomas Wyy, 2* Lieut. in Col. Montgomery’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ment. Commissioned, 27 August, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

JOHN CRAWFORD, 2¢ Lieut. in Col. Watts’ Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 7 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 
November, 1776. 

WILLIAM Young, 2* Lieut. in Col. McAllister’s Pennsylvania regi- 
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ment. Commissioned, 18 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

EPHRAIM HunNTER, 2¢ Lieut. in Col. Watts’ Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 29 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 
November, 1776. 

ANDREW LEE, 2* Lieut. in ‘“ Congress’s Own.” Commissioned, 3 
November, 1776. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 1777. 

JAMES WINCHESTER, 2 Lieut. in the 2* Maryland regiment. Com- 
missioned, 10 April, 1777. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 1777. 

Puituir HILx, 2* Lieut. in the 24 Maryland regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 17 April, 1777. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 1777. 

SEVERN TECKLE, 2¢ Lieut. in the 9" Virginia regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 4 June, 1776. Taken at Germantown, 4 October, 1777. 

EBENEZER Mort, 2* Lieut. in Col. Dubois’s New York regiment. 
Commissioned, 21 November, 1776. Taken at Fort Montgomery, 6 
October, 1777. 

Lissevus Drew, 2 Lieut. in Col. Shepherd’s Massachusetts regiment. 
Commissioned, 1 January, 1777. Taken at Derby, 28 December, 1777. 

Isaac SHYMER, Ensign in Col. Baxter’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 9 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 
1776. 

JacoB MumMEyY, Ensign in Col. Baxter’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 9 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 
1776. 

EZEKIEL Hopkins, Ensign in Col. Montgomery’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ment. Commissioned, 27 August, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 
16 November, 1776. 

WiLu1AM RICHEY, Ensign in Col. Baxter’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 6 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 
November, 1776. 

Sam’ McELHATTEN, Ensign in Col. Watts’ Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 25 September, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 
November, 1776. 

THomas Rovsg, Ensign in the 2 Maryland regiment. Commissioned, 
17 April, 1777. Taken on Staten Island, 22 August, 1777. 

NATHAN! Darby, Ensign in the 9“ Virginia regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 14 August, 1776. Taken at Germantown, 4 October, 1777. 

JoHN GREEN, Ensign in Col. McElvain’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 6 May, 1777. Taken at Bristol, 17 April, 1778. 

JoHN JoHNsTON, Adjutant in Col. Baxter’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 10 July, 1776. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 Novem- 
ber, 1776. 

N’cH CARPENTER, Q" Master of Col. Dubois’s New York regiment. 
Commissioned, 21 November, 1776. Taken at Fort Montgomery, 6 
October, 1777. 
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LAWRENCE MANNING, Sergt Major in “ Congress’s Own.” Taken on 
Staten Island, 22 August, 1777. 

CHARLES WILSON, Volunteer in Col. McAllister’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ment. Taken at Fort Washington, 16 November, 1776. 

Rost RANKIN, 1" Lieut. in Col. Taylor’s Pennsylvania regiment. Com- 
missioned, 6 May, 1777. Taken out of his house, 14 September, 1777. 

CoRNELIUS VANTASSEL, 2¢ Lieut. in Col. Hammond’s New York 
regiment. Commissioned, 1 June, 1776, Taken out of his house, 17 
November, 1777. 

BENJAMIN WALTON, 1* Lieut. in Col. McVaugh’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ment. Commissioned, 12 May, 1777. Taken out of his house, 14 Feb- 
ruary, 1778. 

JouHn BLAKE, 1" Lieut. in Col. McVaugh’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 12 May, 1777. Taken out of his house, 14 February, 1778. 

JoHN OsBuURN, 1" Lieut. in Col. Eyre’s Pennsylvania regiment. 
Commissioned, 13 September, 1777. Taken out of his house, 14 Feb- 
ruary, 1778. 

ANDREW BaRwys, citizen of Pennsylvania. Taken out of his house, 
27 February, 1778. 

JoHN Howson, citizen of Pennsylvania. Taken out of his house, 
1* April, 1778. 

JOEL WESTCOTT, citizen, volunteer, of Pennsylvania. Taken out of 
his house, 25 April, 1778. 

JAMES JONES, second. Citizen of Pennsylvania. Taken out of his 
house, 23 February, 1778. 

JOHN Kemp, Lieut. on Sloop Sachem, Pennsylvania. Commissioned, 
24 March, 1777. Taken at sea, 5 April, 1777. 

W™ CoTTRELL, midshipman, of Virginia.’ 


A RETURN OF OFFICERS PRISONERS AT NEW LOTS 
11 avaust, 1778. 


Tuomas Hossy, Lieut. Col. of Bradley’s regiment. Commissioned 
10 June, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington],? 16 November, 1776. 

TARLTON Woopson, Major in Hazen’s regiment [Congress’s Own]. 
Commissioned, 20 May, 1777. Taken [on Staten Island], 22 August, 
1777. 

Peter PaRReET, Captain in Col. Knox’s regiment. Commissioned, 
1 January, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 1776. 


1 These last two names have been stricken out, presumably because 
marine prisoners were not included in the rules of a cartel for a general 
exchange. 

? This list does not state the place of capture, and I have added it in 
brackets where identified. 
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Joun Coucn, Captain in Col. Bradley’s regiment. Commissioned, 
19 June, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 1776. 

SAMUEL KEELER, 2* Captain in Col. Bradley’s regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 10 June, 1776 (tho: comis® 20" of same month), Taken [at Fort 
Washington], 16 November, 1776. 

LEMUEL HoLMEs, Captain in Col. Knowlton’s regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 1 September, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 
1776. 

SAMUEL GILBERT, Captain in Col. Prescot’s regiment. Commissioned, 
1 January, 1776. Taken, 7 December, 1776. 

Joun Poutson, Captain in 9" Virginia regiment, Commissioned, 
17 July, 1776. Taken, 4 October, 1777. 

WILLIAM CLEVELAND, 1" Lieutenant in Parsons’s regiment. Com- 
missioned, 10 December, 1776. Taken 15 September, 1776 (sic). 

NATHANIEL EDWARDS, 1" Lieut, in Col. Bradley’s regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 10 June, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 1776. 

JESSE Cook, 1 Lieut. in Col. Bradley’s regiment. Commissioned, 
10 June, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 1776. 

JOHN BLACKLEACH, 1* Lieut. in Col. Bradley’s regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 10 June, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 1776. 

JosEPH BLAKE, 2‘ Lieut. in Knox’s artillery regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 1 January, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 
1776. 

JESSE GRANT, 2¢ Lieut. in Col. Charles Webb’s regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 1 January, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 
1776. 

JOsEPH MARTIN, 1* Lieut. in Col. Baxter’s regiment. Commissioned, 
9 July, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 1776. 

ABNER EVERETT, 3‘ Lieut. in Col. Baxter’s regiment. Commissioned, 
9 July, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 1776. 

Li£vuT. STRATTON, 1" Lieut. in Col. Serjeant’s regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 1 January, 1776. Taken, 7 December, 1776. 

Jont# HoLMEs, 2* Lieut. in Col. Martin’s regiment. Commissioned, 
23 November, 1776. Taken, near Trenton, 2 January, 1777. 

THomas Cook, Lieut. in Ferman’s militia. Commissioned, 12 October, 
1775. Taken, at Light House, 13 February, 1777. 

CHARLES SNEAD, 1" Lieut. in the 9th Virginia regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 5 January, 1777. Taken [at Germantown], 4 October, 1777. 

JAMES Morris, 1" Lieut. in Col. Bradley’s regiment. Commissioned | 
1 January, 1777. Taken [at Germantown], 4 October, 1777. 

Tomas Payne, 2* Lieut. in the 9" Virginia. Commissioned, 4 
January, 1777. Taken [at Germantown], 4 October, 1777. 

JoHN Massiz, Lieut. in the 26 regiment of Maryland militia. 
Commissioned, 24 April, 1775. Taken [at Germantown], 4 October, 1777. 


(To be continued.) 





HAMILTON. 
BY A. BOYD HAMILTON, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


This history of those who carried the name of Hamilton 
from Scotland to Ireland in the tumultuous days from 1585 
to 1650, shows how important and numerous it was, proving, 
also, its high social position. To gather what I have con- 
densed into this brief sketch has taken many years and the 
examination of volumes not easily accessible in libraries, 
public or private. I hope my descendants, particularly 
those of our family name, will value and preserve it. It is 
evidence of a respectable and influential ancestry. I have 
endeavored to avoid traditional reminiscences, and have not 
alluded to them, unless I had reasonable proof of their 
truthfulness. 

In 1585 the emigration of Scots from the Lowlands to 
Ulster, Ireland, commenced, and for forty years “ came,” as 
a diarist of the time expresses it, “like a flood.” When the 
miserable tribal wars of the north of Ireland were termi- 
nated, about the time of the accession of James I. of Eng- 
land, the conquered land “ was a devastated waste.” Sur- 
veyors, lawyers, speculators, adventurers, and commissioners 
came from England, authorized to occupy a tract of country 
almost as uncivilized as our present Indian territory. It 
was determined to reclaim this territory by allotting out the 
land to “ Servitors,” nearly all Scots. 

From 1606-12 the government offered “ allotments,” upon 
certain conditions of improvement, to these Servitors, who 
generally were Scotch nobility and gentry. As a rule, these 
parcels contained acreage of good land and an uncertain 
area of “ black land,” the former about one thousand acres, 
the latter frequently ten times as much, made up of “ fewes 
or woods,” hills and bogs. 

It is stated that nearly ten thousand Scots came to Ulster 
in these years, under this form of ownership. The most 
numerous and respectable of this immigration bore the name 
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of Hamilton. In the history of this remarkable transaction 
it is most frequently mentioned, and acquired a very large 
share of the forfeited lands. The head of one branch was 
James Hamilton, Lord Abercorn; another Hamilton, Lord 
of Endervick; another John Hamilton, also an Abercorn ; 
this last the most thrifty of all the lords and sirs of the 
name. He erected “ Hamilton Bawn” or fort, and resided 
there. At his death, many years after, he left forty thou- 
sand acres of ‘“‘ good” and as many more of “ black” land 
and “fewes or woods” to his very large family of eleven 
children. He carried no title, being addressed as Esquire. 
He was “ one of the big men of Ulster.” It is possible he 
came from Crickness, in Scotland, and had a brother, Sir 
Claude. Three sons out of seven, whose names were John, 
James, and Robert, have come down to our times. His 
daughters married into noble families. His main residence 
was near the Blackwater River. Most of the Hamilton 
name who came to America between 1680 and 1750 are of 
this descent. John Hamilton, of “ Hamilton Bawn,” I have 
every reason to suppose, from record and tradition, was 
father of Robert, who was father of another John, who was 
father of James, who was father of John Hamilton, born 
1704, married Isabella Potter in January, 1735, came to 
America on the ship “ Donegal,” landing at New Castle, 
Delaware, September, 1741, where his wife died. In 1748 
he married his second wife, Jane Allen.’ She was born in 


1 Descent of JANE ALLEN HAMILTON. 
Admiral Thomas Allen—1688 : ’40. 
Robert Allen. 
| 





Commodore Thomas, eee 1715—Eliza, 1720—Mary, 1725. 





m. John Hamilton (1st) 1748. 





Capt. John Hamilton “ m. Margaret Alexander. 





Hugh Hamilton . Rosanna Boyd. 





A. Boyd Hamilton m. Catharine L. Naudain. 
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1715, in Chester County, died in 1791, and is buried at 
Harrisburg. 

Their only son, John, born 1749, died at Harrisburg 
1798, and is buried there. Among the numerous Johns of 
his descendants, he is known as Captain John Hamilton, 
“of Fermanagh,” now in Juniata County. His son Hugh 
was my father. 

From various sources,—papers in possession of the family, 
tradition, and my own extensive research,—the descent from 
John Hamilton, of “ Hamilton Bawn,” is as follows : 


1. John, of the Bawn, born 1585, emigrated 1608-10, died 1660, aged 

seventy-five years. 

. Robert, his son, born 1616, died 1680, aged sixty-four years. 

. John, his son, born 1645, died 1695, aged fifty years. 

. James, his son, born 1670, died 1716, aged forty-six years, 

. John, his son, born 1704, died 1755, aged fifty-one years. 

. John, his son, born 1749, died 1798, aged forty-four years. 

. Hugh, his son, born 1785, died 1836, aged fifty-one years. 


The Hamilton migration previously to 1620 consisted of 
the following heads of families : 


Sir Claude, of Endervick. 

John, “of the Bawn.” 

James, of Keckton. 

George,—two of this name, cousins. 
Robert, son of the Duke of Hamilton. 
Sir Alexander. 

John, Lord of Arran. 

Francis, son of Claude. 

Francis, “son of the Duke.” 

Gordon, Lord Aberdeen. 

Margaret, of Litterkinney. 

Eliza, of Cavan. 

Frederick, son of George, 1619. 
William. 

Sir Archibald, of Edmeston, 1686. 
James, ancestor of the present Duke of Abercorn. 


Seventeen large families of this name, with servants and 
farm stock. Claude and the two Georges had, 1613, thirty- 
VoL, xvul.—12 
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two houses, ‘“‘ many horses, 300 cows, with stock to match,” 
and “ 2000 acres in process of improvement.” 

With this flood “ by the name of Hamilton” came several 
bearing the name of Boyd, of the family of Kilmarnock, 
among them an Adam Boyd, whose son Adam, thirty years 
after, was a “ Captain of horse, under King Charles I.” 

I have also ascertained that in 1733 the Rev. Baptist Boyd, 
who married John Hamilton and Isabella Potter, lived at 
Aghalow, or Agaloe, in county Tyrone, near the waters of 
the Foyle. 

Rev. Mr. Boyd married John Potter to Sarah ——. Cap- 
tain Potter was first sheriff of Cumberland County, and 
ancestor of the Potters, Greggs, and Curtins of Centre 
County. John Hamilton 1st and John Potter were brothers- 
in-law, and came to America together. 

Rev. Mr. Boyd also married Colonel Adam Reed, in 1734, 
to Catharine Wood. They came to the “ big bend of the 
Swatara” about 1740; Reed was the important man of this 
part of the Kittatinny Valley. One of his daughters married 
John Harris, of Harris Ferry ; another, Robert Whitehill, of 
Cumberland County. , 

Archibald Edmeston Hamilton, in 1636, married Jane, 
daughter of Archibald Hamilton. This connection, or a 
remarkable similarity of names, is preserved in the family 
of John Hamilton 3d, of Juniata, a grandson of John Ham- 
ilton 1st and Jane Allen. John 3d married an Edmeston. 
His son Hugh 2d a lady of the same race. 

The family of Isabella Potter, who married John Hamil- 
ton, was an only daughter, Katharine Hamilton, who mar- 
ried, in 1760, Colonel James Chambers, of Franklin County. 
She was half-sister to John Hamilton 2d; died at “‘ Ludlow 
Station,” now Cincinnati, January 14, 1820, aged eighty- 
two years. Had name Chambers: Sarah Bella, Ruhamah, 
Charlotte, Benjamin Chambers. 

Sarah Bella Chambers married Andrew Dunlop, of Cham- 
bersburg; second, Archibald McAllister, of Fort ILunter, 
Dauphin County, Pennsylvania; first marriage issue name 
Dunlop. No family by second marriage. 
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Ruhamah Chambers married Dr. Thomas Scott; issue 
name Scott. 

Charlotte Chambers married Israel Ludlow; issue name 
Ludlow. Second, David Riske; issue name Riske. 

Benjamin Chambers, an ensign when fifteen years of age, 
married —— Penn, of St. Louis. He resided, in 1827, near 
Saline, Missouri; issue four sons and two daughters. He 
died about 1835, aged seventy-five years, and I infer from a 
comparison of dates that he was the eldest child of General 
Chambers. 

In 1874 the number of living grandchildren of General 
and Mrs. Hamilton-Chambers was seventeen, all residing 
west of Pennsylvania. 

See “ Hamilton Record,” 1874. 


Jane Allen, second wife of John Hamilton, son of James, 
had an only child, John Hamilton, of Fermanagh, who 
married Margaret Alexander, daughter of Hon. Hugh Alex- 
ander, of Shearman Valley, December, 1772. Her descent, 
children and grandchildren : 


1660. Thomas Alexander, Glasgow. 
1700. John Alexander. 

1724. Hugh Alexander. 

1754, Margaret Alexander. 

1785. Hugh Hamilton. 

1808. A. Boyd Hamilton. 


The children of John and Margaret Hamilton were : 


Jane, who married General John Kean. 

Martha, who married James Alricks, Esq. 

John (or 8d), who married Francesca Blair Edmeston. 

Hugh, who married Rosanna Boyd. 

Margaret, who married Moses Maclean, Esq. 

Catharine Allen, who married General Jacob Spangler, of York. 


They had a family of eight children; two died young. 
Their daughter Jane had five, Martha seven, John nine, 
Hugh nine, Margaret three, Catharine six,—in all of the first 
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and second generation, fifty-seven; an average age at death 
of about fifty years. The family of Jane became extinct in 
1885. 

Before entering into family details it is proper to preserve 
the following incident in the life of Captain John Hamilton 
to show how greatly he was respected when only twenty- 
five years of age, and how active and earnest he was before 
the Revolution in sustaining the efforts made to obtain in- 
dependence. 

Subscriptions “in aid of the suffering brethren in Bos- 
ton” were made in Fermanagh Township, Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania, in the year 1774, and forwarded to 
the “ Boston committee” by Captain Hamilton, The farm- 
ers of the Juniata Valley appear to have opened their 
purses for the “pore of Boston” in a very cheerful and 
liberal manner. In money they were very poor, in patriot- 
ism and charity very rich. All that is known of the con- 
tributors of this particular section is the following, collected 
from the Hamilton papers: John Hamilton, Sylvester Moss, 
John Martin, William Stewart, James Riddell, Samuel Ten- 
nis, John Tennis, William Riddell, William Ray, Samuel 
Ramsey, Arthur Cunningham, Joseph Leech, James Wil- 
liams, James McKim, James Crampton, John Kiplar, 
Michael Quigle, John Martin, James Gallagher, Charles 
Cunningham. 

Most of these names are found upon the day-books of 
Mr. Hamilton, on the assessment rolls, and as soldiers under 
his command in 1776-78. The amount of money contributed 
by these gentlemen was about seven pounds Pennsylvania 
currency. The largest subscriptions were by John Hamil- 
ton and William Stewart, ten shillings each. A pound was 
$2.66.6: 7s. 6d. to the pound. 

I now present a sketch of the active life of Captain John 
Hamilton. The simple narration of his possessions in real 
and personal property is sufficient evidence of an intelligent 
and prosperous man who had great capacity for affairs. In 
his books of account the penmanship is uniform and clear, 
his orthography excellent. Indeed, his whole career can be 
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traced with great exactness, including his military services, 
for the twenty years of his short life; he was only forty-four 
years of age when he died. He was a pure and excellent 
gentleman, whose character was formed in the toilsome 
surroundings of a frontier residence, and has come to his 
descendants without a stain upon it. All persons with any 
pride love to know of their forefathers, and none more than 
those whose ancestors assisted in council or in arms to com- 
pact the elements which have given us our present system 
of personal and political freedom. The great landholder of 
Ulster was followed by worthy successors that seem to have 
inherited a passion for land from the Scot, the owner of so 
many acres of good and bad land, mead and moor, in Ty- 
rone, Fermanagh, and Donegal Counties, of Ulster. 

About 1754 John Hamilton Ist, of Chester County, pur- 
chased one hundred and fifty acres, with a saw-mill, in 
“ Toboine,” now Perry County, situated on Muddy Run, an 
affluent of Shearman Creek; also a fulling-mill. He willed 
this to John Hamilton 2d, of Fermanagh. An equal share of 
his property was left to his other child, Katharine Hamilton, 
wife of General James Chambers. These were his only 
heirs. 

In 1766 John 2d, but seventeen years of age, his guardian, 
or his mother, Jane Hamilton, purchased “ about 210 acres 
in Toboine.” 

In 1768 the same parties purchased a mill and land on 
Cocalamus, “ across the Juniata.” 

In 1769, when nearly twenty-one years of age, he pur- 
chased “a farm in Toboine,” now Madison Township, Perry 
County,—the present Loysville,—of three hundred and fifty 
acres. Nicholas Loy purchased one hundred and forty-nine 
acres of this tract after his death. 

In 1770 he purchased a distillery “‘ on Cocalamus.” 

In 1771 he purchased five hundred acres in Juniata County, 
and erected a mansion-house, yet standing. He called it 
‘“‘ Fermanagh,” and its owner was thereafter known as John 
Hamilton, of “ Fermanagh,” to distinguish him from other 
John Hamiltons in Tuscarora Valley and Armagh Town- 
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ship. Here he had the greatest general store in all the 
region for thirty miles. From his account-books before me 
I learn how extensive and diversified his business was from 
1771 to the time of his removal to Harrisburg in 1785-86. 
His grandson, Hugh 2d, is the present owner of part of this 
beautiful estate of “Fermanagh,” and has his residence 
here. He has many other papers of my grandfather’s 
estate. 

In 1780 he purchased “ Oakland,” of two hundred acres, 
on Lost Creek, where he had previously erected a saw-mill, 
and as soon as possible after this purchase he built a grist- 
mill. 

Hugh Alexander, the father-in-law of John Hamilton 2d, 
purchased, February 3, 1755, three hundred and forty-four 
acres of land in Toboine. At the death of Mr. Alexander, in 
February, 1778, Mr. Hamilton took it all, as well as the land 
of David Edmeston, adjoining, purchased in 1766, com- 
prising three hundred acres. His plantation was supposed 
to be seven hundred acres. A survey after his death makes 
it six hundred and fifty-two acres, which fell to my father, 
Hugh Hamilton, of Harrisburg, as well as four hundred 
acres of David Edmeston,—in all, about eleven hundred 
acres. 

In 1789 John Hamilton purchased the Galbraith land, 
one hundred and twenty-five acres, where the present State 
Hospital is erected; also one hundred and fifteen acres of 
what was left of “‘ Penn’s Manor of Paxton.” This covered 
from the creek to the Susquehanna, comprising part of the 
Sixth and Seventh Wards of Harrisburg, and some land 
above in the present Susquehanna Township. 

In 1785 he purchased Lot No. 21 of John Harris, on 
Front Street, west corner of Blackberry Alley, and in 1789, 
of John Carson, the lot southeast corner of Market Square 
and Market Street, erecting the first brick houses in the new 
town of Harrisburg. Among the family papers is the fol- 
lowing, showing the valuation and apportionment of this 
estate : 

“Memoranda of the appraisement of different tracts of 
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land in the counties of Mifflin, Cumberland, and Dauphin, 
belonging to the estate of John Hamilton, late of Harris- 
burg, deceased,—viz., 1798-94. 


First—Alricks: Two tracts on Lost creek, Mifflin county, 

supposed to contain 188 acres, including a grist and saw 

mill now in the possession of James Alricks . . £1,200 
Second—John Hamilton: The old place, ‘ Fermanagh,’ in the 

possession of William Wray, supposed to contain about 498 

acres and allowance. . 2,800 
Third—Alricks: A small improvement “right near 3 Thomp- 

son’s Town, supposed to contain about 60 acres . 15 
Fourth—Alricks: A tract on Cocalamus creek, including an 

old saw mill adjoining lands of David Boies and one Fry, 

supposed to contain about 270 acres and allowance, value 

in Mifflin . 


Value in Mifflin county . 


Fifth—H. Hamilton: A tract of land in Cumberland county, 
adjoining lands of Henry Cunningham and George Robin- 
son, Esq., containing about 344} acres and allowance 

Sixth—H. Hamilton: Two tracts of land in said county, sur- 
veyed in Rt. of John Hamilton and Hugh Alexander, ad- 
joining the last mentioned tracts, ane in the whole 
about 305 acres and allowance 

Seventh—H. Hamilton: An improved right i in said county, 
adjoining lands of the Rev. Mr. Linn, supposed to contain 
about 54 acres, and said to be surveyed on a warrant . 

EFighth—H. Hamilton: A tract in said county, surveyed in 
right of D. Edmeston, adjoining H. Alexander on the south- 
west, and said to contain about 400 acres . 

Value in Cumberland county 


Ninth—Kean: A tract of land in Dauphin county, adjoining 

lands of John Forster and others, on the east side of Pax- 
ton creek, containing 240 acres . . 8,720 

Tenth—J. Hamilton: A lot of land on ‘Sunquehanna river, 
containing about 40 acres, neat measure. 1,000 

Eleventh—Kean: A three story aes house, corner of Second 
and Market streets ‘ 1,100 

Twelfth—Kean : Another three story brick house, adjoining 
the latter. 760 

Thirteenth—J. Hamilton : . house and full lot of ground on 
the Bank corner of Blackberry alley . , . - 1,140 
Value in Dauphin ‘county . £7,720 
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Mifflin . -. £38,890. 0. 0. 
Cumberland. 2,288. 10. 0. 
Dauphin . 7,720. 0. 0. 


£18,843. 10. 0.” 
EEE 
Personal property of all kinds, exclusive of slaves, £7000. 
John, of Fermanagh, was taxed for a slave in 1775; in 
1778 for two, no rate or amount given; in 1781 for 
two, value. ; : . : r : ; . £23 or $62.00 
1785, for 2slaves, value .  . F ‘ ‘ . .  55or 147.00 


1810, for8 “ ss ° . é ‘ R ‘ - 50 
1818, for3 “ . . ‘ ‘ ° . - 100 or 266.67 


1817, for3 “ e ‘ . . ‘a 2 a 
1822,for3 “ F ‘ ; : é : - 50 


The last four rates upon this personalty disappeared after 
1823, but some of these slaves resided with John 8d, of 
Fermanagh, until 1830. One man of them became a pros- 
perous farmer in Northern Ohio. I played with the young- 
sters of this happy family in my early youth, and well 
remember the fun we had. 
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MEXICAN WAR BATTLE-FLAGS PRESENTED TO THE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


On the afternoon of April 18,,1893, the forty-sixth an- 
niversary of the battle of Cerro Gordo, the Mexican war 
veterans of the “Scott Legion,” of Philadelphia, presented 
to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania the two flags given 
to the First and Second Regiments of Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers by General Scott, in the City of Mexico, for gallantry 
upon the battle-field. In addition to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Legion, who were accompanied by their families, 
there were present ex-Governor Andrew G. Curtin, Mayor 
Edwin 8. Stuart, General William Farrar Smith, General 
Lewis Merrill, Dr. Edward Shippen, U.8.N., James S. Bid- 
dle, and descendants of General Robert Patterson. Letters 
of regret were received from Governor Robert E. Pattison, 
Professor Henry Coppée, General D. McM. Gregg, General 
W. W. H. Davis, Mr. P. 8. P. Connor, and others. 

The meeting being called to order by President Stillé of 
the Historical Society, he introduced Captain George L. 
Rilman, of the Legion, who said,— 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE HIsTORICAL SocIETY,—As 
Chairman of the Committee who were appointed to secure a perma- 
nent depository for our flags, where they would be preserved to future 
generations, I desire to make a few introductory remarks. In the autumn 
of 1846 the President of the United States called on the Governor of 
Pennsylvania for two regiments of volunteer infantry to serve for three 
years or the war. They were promptly organized and accepted. Strange 
though it may seem, we were allowed to depart for the seat of war with- 
out a stand of colors. While en route from New Orleans to Vera Cruz, 
Captain William F. Small, of Company C, First Regiment, caused to 
be made from such material as was found on board the ship, that crude 
representation of our State flag [pointing to the flag], which we carried 
on our march and in all the battles between Vera Cruz and the City of 
Mexico. Not long after the capture of the ancient capital of the Mon- 
tezumas, General Scott presented to us, as a token of his appreciation of 
our gallantry upon the battle-field, two beautiful flags, which we are to 
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present you to-day. They were made in Mexico, Within these walls, 
where our old commander, General Patterson, lived and died, we think 
it most fitting that our flags, which we have so long cherished, should 
find their home. And now, sirs, on behalf of the Scott Legion, I call 
on Comrade John Doiman to formally present them to you. 


John Dolman, Esq., thereupon made the formal presenta- 
tion in the following eloquent address : 


Mr, PRESIDENT OF THE HisToRIcCAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
—Forty-six years ago to-day, amid the thunder of artillery and the 
smoke and blood of battle, a small American army was storming the 
rocky heights of Cerro Gordo, defended, and bravely defended, by a 
much larger force of the flower of the Mexican army. 

The American army was so small as to excite surprise, and at first 
the ridicule of other nations at venturing into a hostile country with so 
insignificant a force. 

But it was an army the history of whose victorious progress from the 
Gulf to Mexico’s capital reads like a tale out of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

On the 15th day of September, 1847, a force of only about six thou- 
sand men, as victors, entered that capital, containing a population of 
about two hundred and fifty thousand, and whose supposed impregnable 
approaches were guarded by an army of about twenty-five thousand 
soldiers. 

The details of that brilliant campaign area part of our common school 
history, and perhaps the most fascinating part of it to the American 
youth. The conquest of Mexico by Cortez, about which history has 
thrown such a halo of romantic admiration, was a dress parade in com- 
parison. Cortez led a trained band of mounted warriors, with fire-arms 
and clad in steel. The bows and arrows and reed lances of the half- 
naked Aztecs offered them but slight resistance. The American army 
fought every foot of ground from Vera Cruz to Mexico with a brave, 
well-armed force, inured to the climate, familiar with the country, and 
commanded by a famous military genius, Santa Anna, “the one-legged 
Mephistopheles,” as he was called, yet never suffered a single defeat. 
Cortez and his followers left a track of devastation and ruin behind 
them wherever they passed. The smoke of burned homes and the groans 
of tortured aborigines who would not disclose their hidden treasures 
ascended unto heaven. The American army struck the people of Mexico 
with astonishment at rigidly respecting private property and paying full 
prices for all provisions and supplies used. 

And as we recall one by one the names of those heroes who led that 
devoted band, their martial forms and well-loved features, indelibly 
stamped upon the hearts of those who followed them, rise up before our 
mental visions, and through the dim vista of nearly half a century call 
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up the memory of such strange and thrilling scenes as seem now like a 
far-off romantic dream of youth. 

Riding at the head in chief command was the grand and magnificent 
Winfield Scott, like Saul, the leader of Israel, towering above the heads 
of all his army with his six feet four inches, and every inch a soldier. 

It was in that City of Mexico, while our beautiful flag was floating in 
victory from its capitol, on the plaza in front of the site of the ancient 
halls of Montezuma, that General Winfield Scott with his own hands 
bestowed these two flags upon the First and Second Pennsylvania Regi- 
ments, as a token of his appreciation of their gallantry upon the field 
of battle. 

These flags have been cherished and preserved as sacred relics by us, 
the survivors of the Mexican war, organized under the name of the 
“Scott Legion,” ever since. We glory in them as reminders not only 
of the victories of the campaign, but as reminders to all the citizens of 
our Commonwealth of the only war of foreign invasion in the history of 
our country, 

In some particulars the war with Mexico was unique. It is an old 
and true adage that war is costly and ruinous to both victor and van- 
quished, But the Mexican war was a great exception, and repaid its 
cost more than a hundred-fold. The territory ceded by Mexico to the 
United States at that time was greater than all of the original thirteen 
States. And what a territory it was! How blessed by nature in wealth 
of mines, wealth of soil, and wealth of climate! California, Utah, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, New Mexico, Colorado; San Francisco, the empress of 
the Pacific, sitting upon her throne of gold, encompassed with luscious 
fruits and yellow grain. 

The whole cost of the Mexican war to the American government was 
about sixty million dollars. Between two and three thousand million 
dollars in gold and silver alone have been taken from the mines of that 
territory, and the port of San Francisco pays into the United States 
Treasury in customs duties the whole cost of the Mexican war every five 
years. 

But sadness comes upon us naturally when we consider that most of 
those who participated in those trying scenes are gone,—gone to answer 
the great roll-call above, where the savage throat of war is forever 
silenced in the presence of the Prince of Peace. But few there be that 
remain, and they are fallen into the sere and yellow leaf. We feel that 
the time cannot be far distant when the last survivor shall pass away, 
and fully appreciating that fact, the Scott Legion of Philadelphia desires 
to resign the further care and custody of these precious relics into the 
hands of some public body, which, while to some extent representing our 
great Commonwealth, at the same time especially cares for whatever 
keeps the memory of her greatness fresh in the hearts of her children. 

It was but natural that our choice should turn to you, the Histori- 
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cal Society of Pennsylvania, instituted as you are for that express pur- 
pose. Therefore we, the survivors of the Mexican war, beg you to 
accept and receive from our hands the future care and custody of these 
beautiful gifts from the hands of our country’s military chief. These 
reminders of Pennsylvania’s gallant part in a war, not for conquest, but 
in vindication of that great principle that “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Dolman’s address President 
Stillé accepted the flags on behalf of the Historical Society, 
and said,— 


SOLDIERS OF THE Scotr LEGION !—In the name and on behalf of the 
Historical Society I accept the guardianship and care of these precious 
mementos of your patriotism and valor. In other countries when flags 
have done their duty, and the victory which they inspired has been won, 
they are suspended beneath the arches of some venerable cathedral, 
where as long as a shred of their glorious tatters remains they serve as 
an example to the living of all virtue, and as a memorial of the dead 
who have died in theirdefence. Here we have no“ long-drawn aisles” in 
which to hang these emblems of your courage and devotion to your 
country, but we shall give them a home in a building long the residence 
of one of your foremost generals, and made still more fitting as a reposi- 
tory because here on the 13th of September anniversary (of the capture 
of the City of Mexico) for many years the most illustrious officers of the 
Mexican war met to recall the scenes of the past and to renew their fel- 
lowship. 

The importance of the Mexican war in the general history of the 
country is not always understood. It seems to me that it ought to be 
recognized as the most far-reaching event in that history, except the 
war of the rebellion. It is a singular fact that twice at least in the his- 
tory of the world its fate has been decided by battles in the valley of 
Mexico. As I stood on the tower of the cathedral of that city and over- 
looked the vast prospect lying before me, of unsurpassed grandeur and 
beauty, I could not help feeling that the capture of the City of Mexico 
by Cortez was the means by which Philip II. of Spain was supplied with 
the gold which enabled him to band together the Catholic powers of 
Europe and to equip that “ Invincible Armada” which was to destroy the 
supremacy of England as a Protestant power. And so, when my imagi- 
nation summoned before me General Scott and his heroic legions be- 
sieging that city, I thought less of their valor in their assaults on Cha- 
pultepec, on Molinos del Rey, on the city gates of San Cosme and Belem, 
transcendent as that valor was, than I did of the imperial domain which 
was added to our country by the victories of that little band ; of Califor- 
nia and its gold; of the whole face of the world and all the conditions of 
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modern society changed by the discovery of the new Pactolus, a stream 
which was to fertilize this country and the world with a wealth of which 
Croesus had never dreamed. 

What can I say in the way of recognition and thankfulness for the 
discipline and bravery by which you were enabled to accomplish such 
vast results? I have explored every accessible portion of the hill of 
Chapultepec with increasing wonder, at a loss to understand how the 
bravest of the brave forced their way to the fortress on its summit. I 
have stood on the spot where the brave Twiggs met his death, wondering 
again why all his comrades did not meet the same fate as he. I have 
explored the deadly pass at Molinos del Rey, where more than four 
hundred of your comrades were slain. I have wandered through the 
streets of Puebla, and while my soul has been filled with glorious recol- 
lections of the defence of that place for more than a month against 
thousands of Mexicans by a garrison composed chiefly of five compa- 
nies of the First Pennsylvania Regiment, I was, as I think I had reason 
to be, proud of being a Pennsylvanian. 

Soldiers of the Mexican war! do not think your country is ungrateful 
or that it is forgetful of your prowess; believe me that as time goes on, 
and the vast benefits which you have conferred upon that country become 
more clearly understood, your trials and your labors will be more fully 
appreciated, and even if your names are forgotten, the deeds which you 
have done can never die. Your memory will be kept alive by that uni- 
versal instinct of mankind which forces us to honor the brave, and by the 
gratitude which millions of hearts must feel for those by whose sufferings 
and by whose blood the blessings of the peaceful homes which they now 
enjoy were purchased. 

Believe me, your countrymen do love, at least at times, something 
more than the gold your valor has secured to them in such abundance. 


After the interesting ceremonies were closed the persons 
present viewed the flags, which had been repaired and ap- 
propriately draped and put in a walnut case. 
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COLONEL CHARLES READ. 
BY J. GRANVILLE LEACH. 


Among those distinguished in the colonial history of 
New Jersey was Colonel Charles Read, collector of the 
port of Burlington, mayor of that place, a justice of the 
Supreme Court, and sometime chief-justice of the Province, 
many years secretary to the Provincial Council, and a colo- 
nel in the service of New Jersey prior to the Revolution, 
and one of the founders of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

Some writers have erroneously supposed him to be the 
Charles Read who, in July, 1776, was commissioned colonel 
of a battalion of the Flying Camp, in New Jersey, and in 
December following took British protection (see “ Keith’s 
Provincial Councillors” and “ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biography”), which error the writer is now able 
to correct, having been privileged to read recently, through 
the kindness of Aaron Leaming, Esq., of Cape May, the 
manuscript journal of his great-grandfather, the Hon. Aaron 
Leaming, who was a contemporary of Colonel Read, and 
prominent in public life in New Jersey, long a member of 
the Assembly, and quite famed as a diarist. Under date 
November 14, 1775, his journal gives the following graphic 
character-picture, by which it is shown that Read died in 
1774: 

“When I was in Burlington Jacob Read informed me 
that his father the Honourable Charles Read Esq". died the 
27" of December 1774 at Martinburg on Tar River 20 miles 
back of Bath town in North Carolina where he had kept a 
small shop of goods for some time. 

“He was born in Philadelphia about 1718. He was the 
son of Charles Read a merchant and sometimes mayor of 
Philadelphia an active and ruling man by his wife Anne 
Bond. 

““Charles had his education under Alexander Annard 
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who taught him the Latin, and he was near 20 when he left 
that school. 

“ About 1736 his father sent him to London where he 
was patronized by Sir Charles Wager one of the Lords of 
the admirality and said to be a relation. 

‘“‘Sir Charles made him a midshipman on board the Pen- 
zance man of war of 20 guns, and his father made him 
remitances to support him in that rank. The Penzance 
sailed for the West Indies: But Charles not having been 
bred to sea, but used to the Philadelphia luxuries and tasted 
the pleasures of London that life did not suit him. Beside 
there was a war approaching and Charles had not been used 
to that Boisterous romantic honour that characterizes the 


seaman. 
“ About 1737 or 1738 Charles sold out and married the 
daughter of a rich planter on Antiagua. She was very 
much of a creole, not hansom, nor gentele but talked after 
the creole accent. Charles at that time passed for a rising 
genteel young fellow the son of a very rich merchant and 
eminent grandee in Philadelphia. But its probable that 


Charles’ father might have trusted him with the secret of 
his affairs for his father died about the time of this marriage. 
Its said his estate was £7000 worse than ever with the world 
& Charles had very soon the intelligence. Its supposed he 
knew it before he married. Charles however kept all that 
a secret and soon came over with his bride to take posses- 
sion of his supposed estate. When he came away his father- 
in-law ordered the negroes to rool him out 37 Hogsheads of 
rum and had many more consigned to him: So that he 
made his appearance in Philadelphia in quality of a rich 
marchant. He made the best use of all this. But deter- 
mined to enter upon the state for which nature seemed to 
have designed him. 

“ About 1739 he bought the Clerk’s office of Burlington 
of Peter Bard & moved to that town. Soon after the Col- 
lector’s office of the Port of Burlington being vacant Sir 
Charles Wager gave him that with a sallary of £60 per 
annum. 
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“ About 1740 he got the office of Clerk of the Circuits. 
This was given him by Robert Morris then Chief Justice. 

““He now made his appearance in the world in his own 
proper character. He had more vices than virtues, he had 
many of both and those of the high rank. He was in- 
triegueing to the highest degree. No man knew so well as 
he how to riggle himself into office nor keep it so long nor 
make so much of it. 

“From 1747 to about 1771 he had the almost absolute 
rule of Governor, Council and Assembly in New Jersey 
except during the short ministration of Mr Boone who was 
Governor without a prime minister. I have known the 
Governor & Council to do things against their inclinations 
to please him and the Assembly have often done so. He 
seemed to be their leader. During that time he took the 
whole disposal of all offices. He little consulted the merits 
of the person he preferred; the sole object was whether it 
suited his party principles. His intrigues with women, tho’ 
they employed a large share of his thought were not worth 
naming, they were rather the foibles than the vices in so 
large a character yet because I know he would never have 
pardoned the man that should attempt his story without 
making honourable mention of them I draw them into his 
shade. He was so vain of them that if he had penned this 
character they would have filled many pages. 

“On the death of Mr Arch* Home he procured the 
Deputy Secretary office in about 1748. He then commenced 
attorney at Law and had the best run of practice of any 
attorney in my time. He was sometimes 3‘ and sometime 
2* chief justice of the Supreme Court. His greatest virtues 
were found among his vices. His offices furnished him 
with a constant flow of cash. This power and flow of cash 
enlarged his mind above himself. Instead of founding a 
fortune to his two sons as he ought to have done in those 
prosperous times, he ran upon schemes for the improvement 
of the country, witness his Fishery at Lamberton, his Iron 
Works and many other schemes which tho’ virtuous in a 
very high degree in a man of great fortune, it ought to be 
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treated with distrust with men of little estates. He was 
industrious in the most unremitting degree. Noman planned 
a scheme so well as he nor executed them better. He loved 
the country better than his family. .And knew no friend 
but the man that could serve him. 

“He never embraced any of the sectaries; but always 
joined the Quakers in party except that it interfered with 
his politics and then he made them bow. They contributed 
largely towards his [rise] and he supported them, but it was 
with a high and prominent hand, taking to himself the 
mastery. 

“His airs and action was much after the french manner, 
ever on the wing & fluttering never long fixed frequently 
courting, frequently whispering as if to make the person 
believe they were in his confidence a little too severe in 
enmity and not grateful for good offices high strung and 
selfish unwilling to forgive an injury not very faithful to his 
client’s cause, a better judge than Lawyer. Upright as a 
Judge. A fine memory, understood the law well, spoke 
very well off hand but short and to the purpose, not capable 
of arranging and delivering a long train of Ideas, nor of 
replying and mending his first essay, either in speech or 
writing. Timorous almost to cowardice, whimsical to the 
borders of insanity, which he inherited maternally, and was 
sometimes perceived to be of unsettled mind especially for 
some years before his death. 

“He was several years a member of the house for Bur- 
lington & Speaker and afterwards one of the Council which 
last however did not add much to his influence in council 
for he was Secretary here before and did most of the State 
business and of course did it in his own way, partly because 
the Governor and council were ignorant and partly from 
er 

This interesting biography here abruptly closes, the re- 
maining leaves of the valuable document having been worn 
away by the hand of time, and unfortunately so, since they 
no doubt would have revealed the cause which led a man of 
such high attainments and commanding influence to leave 
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his favorable environment in Burlington to keep a “small 
shop of goods” in what was then but little more than a 
wilderness in North Carolina. 

The Colonel Read of the Flying Camp who accepted the 
protection of the British was Charles Read, a son of the 
above, and in 1776 was chosen colonel of the second regi- 
ment raised in the county for the defence of the Province. 
He died November 20, 1783. 

The elder colonel was the eldest son of Hon. Charles 
Read, who served in the offices of councilman, alderman, 
mayor of Philadelphia, justice of the peace, and sheriff of 
the county, trustee of the Loan Office, judge of the Admi- 
ralty, and provincial councillor of Pennsylvania, and the 
grandson of Charles Read, a member of the Colonial As- 
sembly, and one of the first aldermen of the city under 
Penn’s charter of 1701. ; 

James Read, brother of the elder colonel, was a distin- 
guished lawyer; the first prothonotary, register of wills, 
and clerk of the courts of Berks County; served in the 
General Assembly and Supreme Executive Council of Penn- 
sylvania, and from 1771 to 1783 was register of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Miss Read, who became the wife of Benjamin Franklin, 
was a relative of Hon. Charles Read, mayor of Philadelphia. 
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LETTER OF THOMAS MATHEWS TO GEORGE FOX, 
1683. 


[Thomas Mathews was a son of Richard Mathews, of Stoke Newington, 
in the county of Middlesex, England. He came to the Province of 
Weat Jersey with his sister Hannah (who in 1684 was married to Thomas 
Gardner, Jr., at Burlington), and settled on a tract of land near Wood- 
bury Creek, which had been conveyed to him by his father. In 1684 
Edward Byllynge appointed him his attorney to dispose of thirty shares 
of propriety of West Jersey, and in 1685 he was returned as one of the 
members of the Legislature from the Fourth Tenth. He died about 1702, 
and his landed estate passed to his sister. The letter which we print is 
addressed, “‘ For George Fox in London or Elfe where. Leaue this at 
Frances Plumfteds Ironmonger at y* Crofs hanfawes in the minneres 
[Minories] London.” It is also endorsed, “ Tho* Mathews Letter to G. 
F. 11 4" M*: 83. About Tenths in W. J. & divifion of Lands &c.’’] 


WeE(t NEW JARZEY IN AMERICE 
BURLINTON y* 11" of y* 4 mo 1683 
Dgarz GEORGE 


Hauing this oportunity by John Bartlit I wos willing to 
aquaint thee with fom of y* affers of this Prouince sopoifing 
there will bee neede of thy help to moderate & fettell things 
heare which are at prefent But unftable in Relation to Com- 
mon affares: I beeleive thou knowes heretofore how things 
haue Bin that tho‘: oliue [Thomas Olive] & moft of thofe 
that Came with him mett with difapointments hauing there 
Goods feafed for Custom by new york Gouerment with 
other trubles which I had from his mouth that thay waire 
upon y* point of quiting y* place & Goe into fom other Cun- 
try now fince that Edward Byllyng with y° afiftance of his 
friends hath Gott y* dukes Confermation: y* Grate doubte 
is heare amongft them whather hee will nott Impoife him- 
felf Gouerners over ouer them Louking upon it that thay 
haue bought both Land & Gouerment this is y* mind of 
moft of them others of them fay thay bought y* Gouerment 
but of 2 tenthes that is y* york & London tenth fo that at 
this Rate wee fhall haue variaty of Gouerments: this would 
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bee of an ill Confequance But oure Eye is to God: now 
Samuell Jenings & thay Rule all y* Cuntry & Clame y° 
Gouerment of all hee is a man moft Rafalute in whot hee 
takes too & Immouable & his maxim is to fplit a hare in 
Gouerning & keeps up y® Lettere of y* Law to its hight 
which has acaifened fom Inconueniances in y* adminiftera- 
tion thereof—y* Late afsemly begun y* 10" of y* 3* mo Laft 
& contenued with fom deffeculty by refon of y* salem men 
about 2 weeks: but fo it fell out that y* Laft day of y* af- 
semly wos on a 7 day whereon thay had pafsed a unanimus 
uote that no more propofitions petetions or other matters 
fhould bee offerd or brought in but to finish and Conclude 
whot thay had don or maid Rady y* 2" day folloing but fee 
how it happened william Pen that 7" day about twlue at 
night with John Fenwick & 5 or 6 more Came from Philla- 
delpha in fuch a night of Raine that I haue neuer or sell- 
dom feene y* Like y* Refon wos fopofd to bee to Gatt heare 
befoure all wos Ended: for hee wos detand till then with 
buifsines about y* Lord Balltemore who is a futtle man & to 
this day Giues him y* Goe by faing hee will talke with him 
a twlue-month hence—thus on’y* 2* day things ware fott on 
fott againe & wos maid a day of Conferance where many 
quefstens waire put to y* uote—humly propofed by w: P & 
John Fenwick who know uery well how to tune there In- 
ftrument to fute y* hearers) George I wos Greeud & {ftill 
am without perfhalaty neuer man wos more minft & Run 
downe then E: B not beeing there to fpake for himfelf 
& ould dirt throne upon him by w: P: in y* face of y* 
afemly & others to y* truble of seauerall & himself Loft byte 
ground for John Fenwicks Rediculos behauer its not worth 
y’ menshining squefing of his hat of 40 times Referuing to 
hisfelf his Lordfhip of Right in Gouerment & yett wos one 
of y* afsemly men—y* matters propofd ware many as 
whather y* Gouerment wos not purchafed togather with y° 
Land: whather y° firft Consefions ware not to ftand Good: 
& whather y* truftees ware not ftill oblegied to ftand by y° 
peeple to fee them fettled in there Rights with many other 
all which ware Caried in y* affermatiue & Concluded with 
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that ould {tory of nemenycontradecente [nemine contradicente] 
& Recorded & fo to y* Choice of a gouerner for y* years In- 
feuing which wos Samuell Jenings being one that so Radely 
Complyd with them: onely heare Lyes y* knack which I 
fopofe thay did not well perceiue: which wos his Com- 
mifhon from Edward Byllyng Rouled by them as oute of 
date but yett uncald for out of his hand fo that hee may 
yett faiue his Cradit & part of his truft in not throing that 
up & thus in fted of an honeft Condefending Compliance 
in y® fimplefsity of truth here is bending of wits to fett that 
ould Refoner a work that can nether truft God nor man 
As to y* Countrey proceedings about Land there way is this 
from y* falls which is about 12 miles aboue burlinton to y* 
fea is about a 150 miles this deuided into 10 parts are called 
tenths ye upermoft downe to burlinton is y* yorkshire or 
firft tenth from burlinton 12 miles Lower is y* London or 2¢ 
tenth from thence 12 miles Lower is y® Irifh or 3* tenth & 
fo dowward to y* Cape for this tract of Land in Euery 10" 
there are commis apointed to Giue out warans to any that 
brings there his deeds & names his tenth hee Goes to pick 
& chufe where hee Likes baft thus thay hauing proceded 
themfelves Cannot do Less then Giue y* fame Liberty to 
others notwithftanding this will bee to y* damage of E: B 
or thofe that fhall bye Laft of him fo after my ariuell I 
fhewde to Samuell Jenings & y* Commisheners the Letter 
of aturny Giuen mee by Edward Byllyng for y® taking up 
of a Confiderable quantite of Land for himfelf Gowing 
Lowry & others as John Hind a Gouldfmith &: c: then 
affter fom time I Gott a warane of y* Clark of y* Prouince 
& had it figned by fix of y* Commifhiners aforefaid who at 
y® fame time had deliberated upon it & wos all fo approued 
by Samuell Jenings. 

Thus thinking myfelf furnifhed for y* performence of my 
truft I proceded in y* fouth & difeouery of y* Cuntry Reuers 
& Cricks aboue a hundred miles downe y* Grat Reuer into 
y® bay & fo at fertain times for new [now] fiue months from 
place to place with Extreme hardfhip & hard Laber day & 
night fare from any hous or habitation a tafk that I did not 
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well fourefee but when once undertaken I had a feale to 
performe it there are many Exalent Crick or Rather Reuer 
that Runes far into y* Cantry sofefiant to Carry up fhips of 
Confiderable burden in many of thefe are few or no Inhab- 
itance but upon y* Grate Reuer are many plantations & 
houfes where prouifions are to bee had thus hauing trau- 
erfhed much of y* Cuntrey I touk up seauerall tracts of 
Land & hauing marked there bounds Entered them in a 
book for y* ufes aforefaid now all feemd uery well but as 
foune as y* afsemly wos ouer Samuell Jenings with Tho 
Budd & 2 or 8 more comifheners fent for mee in Grate haft 
to Call in my warran & make uoide whot I had don hauing 
nothing to Charge mee withall in any Eraguler proceedings 
but fom new deuice Came in there minds that E: B: fhould 
haue his Land all in one tenth & for that I might haue a new 
warran but thay hauing taken up y* baft tenths I faw it would 
bee much to y* prejudiges of Edward & others fo not Com- 
plying therewith wee Reafoned y* Cafe but to no porpos I 
tould them I fhould make an apeele in this mater which is 
here offered to thyfelf G: W: A: P: or others if thou fee 
meete after this Samuell Jenings took a perteculer acount 
of whot Land & where I had taken it up which did not 
amount to a 20 part of whot my Letter of aturnye diricted : 
but there wos fom Littell mifstrey in this thing in Relation 
to Gouerment that E: B: might bee hedgd up in as littell 
Compas & y* feru[ants] are [7] Genaral wos forbidden to 
sirue any for me[e] this seemd Grate unkindnes to a man 
that had bin maid y* firft Inftrument of fo Good a Cuntry 
that when hee Comes has not fo much Land to fitt downe 
on as fom of them haue bought for Lefe then y* ualley of 
5" now william biddell Thomas Gardiner & fom of y* more 
moderate ware againft fuch proceeding but y* Grateft in 
power would haue it foo— 

thus wee are not heare without fom Exarcifes but y' 
w" makes us amenes is y* abounding Loue of God w® 
offten uifits oure foles & that is it that makes all places 
Comfortable & Giues fatiffaction meetings are heary [sic] 
uery Liuing that makes us flock togather & Glad when 
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wee feele y* power of God to Rife; this wee hope will 
preferue us & fettell all Righte in his owne time fo my 
deare Loue is to thee with G: W: A: P: W: G: Stephen 
Orifp & others of y* Anfhants of Gods hous [* * * * torn 
here] y* Rememberance of you in this place doth [* * * 
torn again] times melt my fole in y* Loue of God. 


[Signature torn off.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. JOHN GOTTLIEB 
MORRIS, SURGEON OF ARMAND’S FIRST PARTI- 
SAN LEGION. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HIS SON, REV. JOHN G. MORRIS, D.D. 


John Gottlieb Morris was born in the village of Redekin, 
near Magdeburg, Prussia, in March of 1754. He was bap- 
tized and confirmed in the Lutheran Church, and educated 
in the schools of his native province. Subsequently he 
studied “ medicine and surgery,” and was granted a diploma 
to practice. ‘“ After finishing my professional studies,” he 
writes in his journal, “I came to this country late in 1776, 
and served the United States as an army surgeon, with gen- 
eral approbation.” In 1777, after an examination by the 
State Board of Physicians, Dr. Morris was granted a cer- 
tificate to serve as “surgeon in the Continental army,” 
which was signed by Drs. William Shippen, William Brown, 
and other members of the board. 

Congress, on the 10th of May, 1777, commissioned Ar- 
mand, Marquis de la Rouerie, colonel, and authorized him 
to raise an independent corps, which became known as the 
First Partisan Legion, of which Dr. Morris was appointed 
surgeon’s mate. He served with the legion while it was 
attached to the Northern department of the army, and also 
when it was sent to the South; and after the battle of Camden, 
in which he lost all his private papers, was promoted surgeon. 
After the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, the legion 
remained in Virginia for some months, when it was ordered 
to York, Pennsylvania, where it was mustered out of service. 

The following letter was written by General Armand to 
Dr. Morris : 


«g “ YORKTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA this 25" Nov. 1783. 
IR, 


“ At the instant the legion is disbanded it becomes my 
duty to give you my thanks for the attention, care, intelli- 
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gence and propriety with which you conducted yourself in 
both capacity of second and first surgeon to the Partizan 
Legion under my command. I cannot be silent on the 
bravery which you evidenced on all occasions when you 
accompanied the legion to the enemy. I shall add that 
your conduct in general has merited & obtained the esteem 
and attachment of all the officers. I am happy in this 
opportunity to express myself these sentiments for you. 
‘“‘T have the honour to be D* Sir, 
* ‘Your most obe* h** Svt. 
“ ARMAND M@Qs. DE LA ROvUERIE 
‘Mr Morris post surgeon to the 
“ first partizant Legion.” 


To this letter Dr. Morris sent the following reply : 


“ YORKTOWN, PENNA. Nov. the 25th 1783. 
“Dear GENERAL, 


‘“ Language is wanting to express the Sentiments due to 
you, but excuse a heart full of Gratitude. I give you my 
humble thanks for your last expressions that you have been 
pleased with my Conduct in the time I have had the honor 
to serve in the first Partizan Legion under your command. 
I thank you likewise for your kindness you always shewed 
to me—arid for the particular enquiries, your concern in the 
condition of the sick officers and soldiers which suffered 
either by wounds or sickness in the cause of their country, 
your solicitude to procure them every possible assistance 
and relief—cannot fail to excite the highest admiration of 
your goodness in my breast and the warmest gratitude in 
the heart of every officer and soldier. 

“ The knowledge of these circumstances is most agreeable 
to my feelings, it being the greatest ambition of my heart to 
receive your farewell expression that I have done my duty 
to your approbation and I assure you of my earnest wishes 
for your welfare and that you may enjoy complete happiness 
in every quarter of the world in which your lot may be cast. 
May Heaven prosper you and grant you all these blessings 
—these are the ardent wishes of 
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“Dear General your most faithful and most obedient 


humb! t 
gras geaay “ Joon Morris, M.D. 
“ GENERAL ARMAND, 


“ Marg. de la Rouerie.” 


From some mutilated fragments of Dr. Morris’s journal 
of the march of the legion from Virginia to Pennsylvania 
we select the following: 


March 8.—Reached Staunton, and quartered at Squire 
Fo 

July 21.—We had a grand ball. 

July 28.—Raffanear [cornet of the Sixth Troop] was 
tried and broke. I presided at the Court Martial. 

August 3.—Raffanear was restored. 

August 13.—Seven men deserted—only three were recap- 
tured. 

August 25.—The three men had to run the gauntlet. 

September 2.—Baron de Uechtritz [captain of the Sixth 
Troop] and Cornet Head [Richard Head, of the Second 
Troop] fought a duel and the Baron was wounded. 

September 13.—The soldiers cause great disturbances 
among the people of Staunton. 

October 9.—We arrived at Winchester; the inhabitants do 
not like us. Capt. Bedkin [Henry Bedkin, Second Troop] 
had a fight with some of them at the tavern. 

October 28.—We gave a ball at the Burke House to the 
inhabitants, to induce them to give us winter quarters; they 
refused and disturbances ensued. 

November 19.—I became acquainted with General Morgan. 

December 11.—General Morgan and Muhlenberg visit us. 
We had a sham fight and a ball. 

December 15.—Col. Armand and Major [George] Shaffner 
play and the Colonel lost heavily. 

December 16.—I was sent with my saddle-bags full of money 
to Gen. Morgan, who is at at Col Nevill’s, his son-in-law. 

December 18.—Col Armand was challenged by Mr Sniker, 
a Virginia gentleman. 
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December 19.—Col. Armand refuses to fight and abuses 
Mr. Sniker. 

December 22.—We arrived at Fredericktown. Col. Ar- 
mand fights a duel with Mr. Sniker—his pistol went off 
only once. We have a ball at the tavern, my partner was 
Miss Schofe. Became acquainted with a number of Hessian 
officers. 

December 25.—Reach Yorktown, and quarter at Snerly’s ; 
nobody would take me with my sick soldiers. Capt. Sharpe 
[Fifth Troop] and Lieut. Henry Reidel [Fourth Troop] 
fought a duel. 


In 1783 Dr. Morris became a member of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, and received from Washington the following 
certificate : 


“This certifies that John Morris Surgeon in the First 
Partizan Legion, being in virtue of his services in the 
American Army, Intitled to become a member of the Cin- 
cinnati and having signed the Institution and complied with 


the Regulation therein specified, is accordingly admitted a 
Member and is Intitled to all the Rights and Privileges of 
the said Society of the Cincinnati. 
“Given under my hand and seal at Philadelphia this 
day of December 1783 


“ G. WasHINGTON.” 


“When the war ceased,” continues the journal, “and 
peace was restored, my surgical services were no longer 
required, and I settled in York as a practising physician. 
My practice was extensive and by God’s blessing successful, 
but in my later years, owing to nervous prostration, I could 
not serve those kind friends who had entrusted their lives 
and health to my professional skill, and made this announce- 
ment through the public paper, against which there were 
many strong protests.” 

In June of 1784, Dr. Morris was married to Barbara 
Myers, of York. He died in 1808. ’ 
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LETTER OF REV. WILLIAM SMITH, D.D., TO JAMES 
WILSON, ESQ., ON ELECTIONS. 


CONTRIBUTED BY ISRAEL W. MORRIS. 


CHESTER, KEnt County, MARYLAND, Jany. 19th, 1789. 

Dear Sir,—I congratulate you on the favourable Issue 
of the Election of federal representatives in Pennsylvania, & 
the Probability, amounting, (from what I have seen in the 
News Papers) almost to a certainty of the like favourable 
issue in Respect to Electors of a President-general &. What 
is called the Federal List has a vast majority, both for Rep- 
resentatives & Electors on the Eastern Shore of this State ; 
&, as I apprehend, far more than sufficient to set against the 
Majority in some of the populous counties of the Western 
Shore for the other List, called Antifederal, altho’ in that 
List also, there are generally avowed federalists, & only two 
(Col. Mercer & Mr. Sterret) who are any way suspected; & 
they themselves say the suspicion is unjust & injurious, as 
they are earnest for an effective Government, upon the whole 
Plan of the New Constitution with a few Amendments to be 
made by Congress itself, in which they wish to be moderate, 
& have no Desire of Recurring to another Convention—But 
it is not probable that either of them will be elected, as the 
other Side were unwilling to trust any one, of whom they 
had the least suspicion. In 8 or 4 Days we shall have the 
Election declared by Proclamation. 

We are apprehensive here of Difficulties, nevertheless, 
still remaining—especially respecting the Election of Gen- 
eral Washington, some of which, as they have occurred to 
us here, I promised to state to you, as at the Head of the 
Pennsylvania Electors; altho’ I doubt not everything of the 
kind has long since occurred to your own more sagacious & 
penetrating Understanding, anxious & active as you have 
been for an effective Government & a speedy operation of it. 
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Our first apprehension, respecting Pennsylva. is that, 
from the mode of election in each County by Districts, & it 
having taken more than five Weeks, before all the Returns 
at the former Election for Representatives were brought to 
Philada. to enable the Presdt. & Council to issue their 
Proclamation, the four Weeks allowed by the New Consti- 
tution, between the Day of choosing Electors & the Day of 
their Meeting at Reading, for the Choice of a President will 
not be sufficient ; for how, in 4 Weeks (especially from be- 
yond the Allegenny Mountains & some Sheriffs, perhaps in 
no great Disposition to be in Haste with their Returns) I 
say, how in 4 weeks, shall all these Returns be brought to 
Philada., more than 300 miles down; then a Proclamation 
to go 300 miles up again, & 3dly some of the Electors, after 
that, to come 800 miles down to Reading in all near 1000 
miles backward & forward, at this season of the year, in 28 
Days; besides the Time spent at the elections, & in Council, 
in numbering &c, and making out their Proclamation? No 
Doubt, you have thought of this, & have sent, or will im- 
mediately send, Expresses to the most distant Electors, viz, 
James O’Hara, Lawrence Keene, Alex. Graydon & David 
Greer, with Copies of the Returns from the Counties already 
come to Hand, which being compared by them with the 
Counties over Susquehannah or in their vicinity will en- 
able them to judge of the Probability of their being among 
the 8 Highest on the Return for Electors; & altho’ these 
accounts will not be official, yet they ought to be induced by 
their Zeal for Gen. Washington & the Federal Interest, to 
set out immediately so as to reach Reading by the time 
appointed, & to meet the official Account or Proclamation, 
if the executive Council (by Returns from all the Counties) 
should be enabled to publish it before that Time. But if 
all the Counties should not have made their Returns by It. 
Wednesday in February—Qu— What is to be done? Might 
not the Executive Council authenticate those Returns wch. 
may be made before the day of meeting at Reading? And 
if they appear an undoubted Majority (in Whatever manner 
the Defaulting Counties might have voted) might not the 
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Electors having such Majority (yourself & others) proceed 
to the Nomination directly on the Day appointed; or ad- 
journ, de Die in Diem, till all the Returns come officially to 
Hand? 

But another Difficulty appears to rise from the Constitu- 
tion itself. The two highest in Votes having a Majority of 
all the Electors of the confederating eleven states, are to be 
President & Vice-president—Suppose then the Electors of 
even Nine States all agreed to have Gen. Washington Presi- 
dent, & Mr. Adams, or any other V. Presdt. These nine 
States cannot say in their Nomination or vote Genl. W. 
Presdt; John Adams V. P., but must vote indiscriminately 
for both, & neither will be highest in Votes but perhaps 
have an equality. Suppose, then, but one other State, (say 
Virginia, or New York, or both) give but one or two Votes, 
still keeping the Name of Adams, but joining with it either 
a Clinton or a Henry, then those two States or any one of 
them, or a single capricious Vote of any one of them, can 
make Mr. Adams President. 

We know there is one Way to secure this Business, by 
any Number of the eleven States, having a Majority of all 
the Electors, to agree, all of them, to nominate Gen. Wash- 
ington, while some of them give some 8 or 10 Votes to some 
other Persons in the Room of Adams, so as to leave Him 
lower in Number than Gen. W. but yet higher than any 
other, if it is wished that he should be V. Presdt. But 
there ought to be some exchange of sentiments, & some 
previous Plan on this Head—among the 4 middle States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware & Maryland—who are 
sufficient for this Work; but if Connecticut can be con- 
sulted, so much the better. Then suppose it agreed that 
Delaware vote for Mr. Jay with Gen. W. & Jersey some 
other or the same; Pennsylvania a few votes for the same 
or any other—And if you will on Receipt of this let me 
know what you think Maryland had best do, Mr. Wm. 
Tilghman of this Town, whose Name will stand highest 
among our Electors, desires you to be informed that he will 
do his utmost, in Concert with us for the fed. cause, & the 
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Election of the President whom we all wish should his 
Election be supposed in any Danger. 

There is still another Evil, of a very threatening aspect 
—We noelection at all, either of Representatives or Electors, 
is like to be obtained in N. Hampshire, & only in three Dis- 
tricts of Massachusets—If this be certain, it will be an Evil 
indeed—Yet I hope a Majority of the whole Eleven States 
will act as Electors, & a like Majority of the Representa- 
tives meet in Congress; a Majority being a Quorum, we 
trust they will be able to put the Government in Operation, 
& pass new Laws respecting “the Time & Mode of filling 
up their B [torn] by new Elections in the defaulting States, 
who have adopted the Constitution.” 

I hope Mr. Lewis, as the Scire Fac. agt. the University, 
was returnable to the Jany. Term has got the money to en- 
able him to take up my Note to you lately in the Hands of 
Mr. Todd, agreeably to my Directions: I hope also to see 
you in Feb. at the Meeting of the Assembly. Pray write 
me a few lines in answer to such Parts of this Letter as re- 
quire your Notice; & tho’ you have no Doubt thought of & 
provided for every chance respecting the execution of the 
Government, you will still ascribe what I now write to the 


well meant Zeal of Yours, 
Ww. Sire 


I wish Time had allowed to transcribe this Letter fair, 
but I trust you will be able to spell out its Contents. 
W.S8. 


P.S.—Direct by Post to me at Chester, Kent County, 
Maryland. 
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THE WASHINGTON ANCESTRY—A SUPPLEMENTARY 
NOTICE. 


BY EDWARD D. NEILL, D.D., SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


In an article on the Washington Ancestry which, in Octo- 
ber, 1892, appeared in the Macazing, it was mentioned that 
there was “no evidence that John Washington was before 
1658 in Virginia.” 

Mr. W. G. Stanard, in the April number of the William 
and Mary College Quarterly, contributes extracts from the 
records of Westmoreland (Virginia) County, which show 
that as early as 1655 John Washington was major and 
Nathaniel Pope lieutenant-colonel of the military organiza- 
tion of that county. 

It now appears probable that Washington came to Vir- 
ginia from Barbadoes in 1654, with his first wife and two 
children. , 

Theodore Pargiter, in a letter dated London, August 2, 
1654, mentions that his cousin John Washington is at Bar- 
badoes.! From a deposition preserved in Westmoreland 
County records, John Washington, of Virginia, at this time 
was twenty-nine years old. The Stanard extracts show 
that in 1654 Edward Prescott, of Virginia, owned a vessel 
which came from Barbadoes to Virginia with a cargo. It is 
not improbable that John Washington and family arrived in 
that ship. 

Waters, in his Washington Ancestry, published the fol- 
lowing: 

“February 1655, The Eighth day Lres of adcon yssued 
forth to John Washington the nrall, and lawful sone of 
Amphilis Washington late of Tring in the County of Hert- 
ford decd to adster the goods Chells and debtes of the said 
decd.” 


1 New England Hist. Gen. Register, October, 1884. 
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Some time in 1656 the son must have visited England. 
This year Captain Edward Prescott, who was with a ship at 
the port of Dantzic, on the Vistula, wrote to Washington to 
come and be his assistant in sailing the vessel. He went, 
and when the ship left Elsinore, a port north of Copen- 
hagen, “he took halfe watch in y* voyage to Virginia, and 
did assist as second man in sayleing y® vessel.” * 

After the vessel reached Virginia (before May, 1657), 
with consent of Prescott, Washington settled there. His 
first wife soon died, and before the middle of May, 1659, he 
was again married, to the widow Ann Brodhurst, the daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Pope, of Appomattox, contracted often to 
Mattox, in Westmoreland County. 

Nathaniel and Francis Pope were among the earliest 
planters in Maryland, and their names as early as 1638 ap- 
pear in the records of that Province. Nathaniel was ac- 
cused of being in sympathy with the disaffected of Kent 
Island, and removed from Maryland. Francis remained, 
and in 1663 was sheriff of Charles County, and it is note- 
worthy that this year he received a grant of land from the 
proprietor of Maryland, on a portion of which stands the 
magnificent capitol at Washington, the city named in honor 
of a descendant of John Washington and his wife Ann, 
the daughter of Nathaniel Pope. 

The Westmoreland records show that Lawrence did not 
come to Virginia until several years after his brother John. 
As late as 1660 he was a merchant at Luton. Stanard gives 
the following: 

“Power of Attorney for Gabriel Reve of London, mer- 
chant, to Lawrence Washington of Luton, in County Bed- 
ford, merchant, to demand of the heirs of Nathaniel Pope 
late of Virginia, merchant deceased, all debts &c due the 
said Reve. Dated October 31st 1660; recorded in West- 
moreland Co. Va. February 4" 1661” 

In the article on “The Ancestry and Earlier Life of 
George Washington” (PENNSYLVANIA Magazine, October, 


1 Westmoreland County Records. 
VoL, xvu.—14 
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1892) the writer mentioned that Washington dined with 
General Braddock at Williamsburg, and the authority was 
a work published in London by John Lewis Peyton, L.B., 
F.R.G.8., ete., with the title “ Adventures of my Grand- 
father.” The work was a romance, and worded so as to 
mislead. Mr. Peyton is still living and writing in Virginia, 
and his last fiction is “Tom Swindel.” A good name. There 
are three books written by admirable story-tellers which 
careful historians should avoid: the “True Travels and 
Adventures of Captain John Smith, for a time Admiral of 
New England,” “My Lady Pokahontas. A true relation of 
Virginia. Writ by Anas Todkill, Puritan and Pilgrim. 
Notes by John Esten Cooke,” and the “‘ Adventures of my 
Grandfather,” by Peyton. 
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AMERICAN POLITICS DISCUSSED IN COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS, 1764-1766. 


Lonpon Septem’ 21, 1764. 
Dear Covsin— 

Politicks are at a stand at present and will I believe remain 
so till the meeting of Parliament; it is supposed then there 
will be a strong push between the majority and minority— 
there can be no judgement formed on which side the scale 
will turn. The Papers every day lug in an acct. of this great 
personage & t’other having joined the Minority, and that 
before the next meeting of Parliament the minority will be 
the Majority, are all without the least foundation and serve 
merely to fill up a vacant page. 

The thing that at present engrosses the attention of the 
People, is the relief of the Palatines, which to the honor of 
the Nation they have amply done, as you will see by the 
Papers. 

It is hoped that on the meeting of Parliament they will 
see into the Absurdity of some of the Acts Passed last 
Session with regard to America, and amend them,—it is 
surprising what little knowledge the Parliament & People 
in general have of us; one should think that the last war 
would have given them a thorough insight into every 
particular. 

I am sorry things wear such a Gloomy face with us, Mr 
Allen I heard carry’d over orders from the Proprietors to 
relax in some Particular points which I hope will give satis- 
faction. The Ministry would be extreemly glad to have 
the Govern‘ of Pennsylvania in the King, as they detest all 
Proprietary Govern", thinking them inconsistent with the 
Perogative of the Crown. The Proprietors take great 
pains to keep in with the Court so that the Petition for the 
change of Government will not meet with success, and I 
believe it will be happy if it does not, as I am afraid were 
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it to take Place we should be deprived of those darling 
Priviledges we at present enjoy... . 

Your affectionate Cousin, 
SaMUEL MEREDITH. 


Lonpon 24 Feby 1766. 
Estgemep FR’p. 


I have now to inform thee desiring thou wilt make it 
public for the general good, that yesterday morning about 
two o’clock after long Debates & sitting all Night the 
House of Commons divided on a Motion for the total 
Repeal of the Stamp Act; and ’twas carried for the Repeal 
by a Majority of 108 the Numbers being 275 for the Repeal 
& 167 against it: which has afforded great Joy to every 
true Lover of his Country here & I make no doubt will do 
the same in America, & I do heartily congratulate them 
thereon. Many have been very assiduous & zealous in 
bringing about this happy event, and among the rest our 
worthy Frd Benj* Franklin Esq: has had no small hand, 
and richly deserves the Thanks of his Country. 

I have very good Grounds also to conclude that the 
Repeal will also pass the House of Lords and become 
effectual; so I hope it may be productive of very happy 
Fruits in the Removal of every Appearance of Discord & 
in the Promotion of a happy Union & durable Peace and 
Tranquility between these and your Parts of the same 
King’s Dominions, which I hope will become united by 
Representation. I am very respectfully thy ready 

Fr’d to Serve 
TuHo® Crow ey. 


HALIFAX Feb’ 26" 1766. 


GENTLEMEN 

We had the Pleasure of your esteem’d Favour of the 
14" December, inclosing your Memorial, setting forth the 
many oppressive & destructive Measures, lately imposed 
upon the Colonies in America, wherein we are fellow suf- 
ferers with you, & feel too sensibly the distressing Effects 
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occasioned by such unsalutary Laws. Animated by these 
impending Dangers, can assure you we have been as active 
as our Situation would admit. 

The first Step we took was, presenting a Memorial to the 
Lords of the Treasury in October Last, praying that the free 
Importation of Gold & Silver from the Spanish Main to the 
Colonies might be permitted, to this we reced a favourable 
Answer with a Copy of the Minutes of the Board of Treas- 
ury relative thereto, which gave us great Satisfaction, & we 
doubt not by this Time you feel the happy Effects of that 
Trade being open & free from the arbitrary Interuptions 
of our Men of War. Since then we have corresponded with 
the London Committee of North American Merchants, & 
with their Approbation sent up a Petition to the House of 
Commons, complaining of the great Decay of our Trade to 
North America, praying for a Repeal of the Stamp Act, 
& at same Time exerted our little Influence with some 
Members of the House to unite in the Repeal of this Act. 
We have now the Pleasure to give you Joy in the great 
Probability of this Happy Event. Last Friday, after debat* 
18 Hours on this Subject, between the Hours of 2 & 3 on 
Saturday Morning the Question was put, which the new 
Ministry carried it by a Majority of 108 in the House of 
Commons, it has turned out a political Point, & seems to be a 
Contest between the old & new Ministry to try their Strength. 
We hope the same Influence will be held in the House of 
Lords, & that we may soon enjoy the Happy Effects result- 
ing from a Repeal of this oppressive Stamp Act. (Verte.) 

When we can render our American Friends any good 
Services, they may rely on our steady Attachment to their 
Interest. I remain with a most sincere Regard to all the 
Gentlemen, for Mt H. Hamer & Self 

Gentlemen 
Your m° obed* hble Serv‘ 


Curist® Rawson. 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
BAPTISMS, 1709-1760. 


BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from p. 112.) 


1751 Dec. 8 Pane Rebekkah d. James and Mary Dec. — 1751 
1711 Dec. 28 Parham John s. Thomas 6 dys. 

1713 Sept. 18 Margaret d. Thomas and Hannah —— 

1784 Dec. 22 Thomas s. Thomas and Hannah 2 wks. 1 dy. 
1721 Feb. 24 Parker Elizabeth d. Richard and Elizabeth Feb, 5 1721 
1723 Aug. 28 Thomasin d. Richard and Elizabeth —— 

1726 Sept. 2 Mary d. Richard and Elizabeth Aug. 8 

1781 Sept. 11 Roberts. Richard and Elizabeth 2 wks. 

1734 July 28 Frances s. Thomas and Mary 18 mos. 

1785 June 5 Sarah d. Richard and Elizabeth 3 wks. 

1785 Nov. 138 Richard s. Richard and Elizabeth Aug. 25 1732 
1735 Nov. 13 Anne d. Richard and Elizabeth April 27 1729 
1788 Nov. 28 Rebecca d. Richard and Elizabeth 2 wks. 

1756 Mch. 7 William Adult 

1757 April 24. Elizabeth Adult , 

1760 Feb. 20 Hannah d. George and Christian Oct. 23 1759 
1760 Sept. 18 William s. James and Elizabeth Aug. 16 1760 
1787 Aug. 20 Parkhouse Mary d. Richard and Mary 9 mos. 
1759 Feb. 9 Parmer Mary d. John and Deborah Jan. 9 1759 
1728 Mch. 8 Parry Catherine d. David and Mary 4 mos. 

1730 June 24 Rowlands. David and Mary 7 wks. 1 dy. 

1782 Oct.. 18 Johns. David and Mary 10 wks. 

17384 Nov. 28 Margaret d. David and Mary 5 mos. 

1760 Dec. 17 William s. John and Elizabeth Oct. 25 1758 
1760 Dec. 17 Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth Nov. 1 1759 
17138 May 22 Parsons John s. John and Ann —— 

1750 Oct. 24 Josephs. Richard and Alice Oct. 6 1750 

1720 Aug. 5 Paschal William s. William and Sarah 

1726 July 21 Susannah d. William and Sarah —— 

1744 May 24 William s. William and Sarah 22 mos, 1 dy. 
1732 Oct. 20 Sarah d. William and Sarah 10 mos. 

1722 Dec. 2 Patch Mary d. John and Mary 2 mos. 

1754 Sept. 28 Patison Samuel s. Joseph and Anne Sept. 12 1754 
1721 Dec. 25 Patten Thomas s. Pitchford and Frances —— 
1711 June 18 Patterson James s. Robert and Sarah —— 
1751 Dec. 29 Joseph s. Joseph and Anne Oct. 28 1750 
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1757 Mch. 1 Patton John s. Robert and Catherine Aug. 3 1755 

1749 Dec. 27 Paul John s. William and Elizabeth Nov. 14 1738 

1749 Dec. 27 - Joseph s. William and Elizabeth June 24 1747 

1749 Dec. 27 Sarah d. William and Elizabeth Oct. 25 1742 

1749 Dec. 27 William s. William and Elizabeth Sept. 24 1749 

1749 Dec. 27 Elizabeth wife of William 

1740 Jan. 18 Pavy George s. George and Avis 1 yr. 4 mos. 5 dys. 

1788 June 20 Paxton Thomas s. Alexander and Elizabeth 3 wks. 4 dys. 
1742 July 4  Eliz*d. Alexander and Eliz* 4 mos. 7 dys. 

1748 Jan. 30 Payne Mary d. James and Mary 9 dys. 

1745 Jan. 27 Catherine d. James and Mary 2 dys. 

1747 Aug. 20 Jamess. James and Mary Dec. — 1746 

1748 Oct. 28 Elizabeth d. James and Mary Oct. 17 1748 

1758 Oct. 30 Rachel d. Thomas and Mary Jan. 20 1753 

1758 Oct. 25 Violet d. John and Elizabeth Oct. 23 1758 

1712 Dec. 27 Peacock John s. George and Ann 9 yrs. 2 mos. 

1736 Nov. 80 James s. Noah and Mary 2 dys. 

1747 Sept. 17 Pear Martha d. John and Naomi Aug. 28 1746 

1787 July 23 Pearce Hugh s. John and Mary 1 yr. 

1715 July 1 Pearson Mary d. John and Anne 1 dy. 

1720 Aug. 26 Peart Elizabeth d. Benjamin and Rachel —— 

1723 Mch. 80 Mary d. Benjamin and Rachel 9 wks. 

1730 Nov. 26 Thomas s. Benjamin and Rachel 8 mos. 

1732 July 3 William s, William and Mary 8 dys. 

17386 Nov. 17 Rachel d. Benjamin and Rachel 4 yrs. 4 mos. 

1736 Nov. 17 William s. Benjamin and Rachel 1 yr. 

1756 April 2 William s, Thomas and Elizabeth March 4 1756 

1744 July 13 Peel Margaret d. John and Elizabeth 4 mos. 21 dys. 

1746 Nov. 18 Sarah d. John and Elizabeth July 30 1746 

1749 June 28 Rebekah d. James and Elizabeth May 16.1749 

1740 Feb. 6 Pellitory Daniel s. Daniel and Mary 6 mos. 

1783 July 30 Penrose Bartholomew s. Thomas and Sarah 1 yr. 

1739 Dec. 19 Mary d. Thomas and Sarah 7 wks. 

1741 Aug. 19 Joseph s. Bartholomew and Mary 2 yrs. 3 wks. 4 dys. 
1741 Aug. 19 Margaret d. Bartholomew and Mary 6 mos. 3 dys. 

1746 Sept. 7 Bartholomew s. Thomas and Sarah Sept. 6 1746 

1752 Aug. 17 Jonathan s. Thomas and Sarah July 10 1752 

1712 May 9 Pepper William s. William and Frances 2 wks. : 
1714 Feb. 14 Perry Charles s. John and Sarah 3 wks. 

1730 Sept. 2 William s. Obadiah and Phebe 1 wk. 2 dys. 

1732 May 18 William s. Obadiah and Phebe 2 mos. 

1736 Aug. 14 Rachel d. Obadiah and Phebe 3 mos. 

1746 June 9 Christopher —— 
1728 Dec. 7 Pert Bryan s. Benjamin and Rachel 2 yrs. 2 mos. { 
1729 May 9 Janed. William and Mary 8 wks. 


—— 
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1738 Dee. 
1758 Sept. 
1738 Aug. 
1784 May 19 
1751 Mch. 10 
1753 Jan. 22 
1747 Nov. 
1728 May 
1756 Aug. 



































1781 Nov. 
1711 Sept. 
1715 April 29 
1730 Mch. 2 
1782 June 12 
1783 Nov. 18 
1784 May 5 
1734 Dec. 20 
1789 June 19 
1739 Aug. 26 
1741 April 19 
1741 Aug. 9 
1743 June 21 
1750 June 25 


1736 Jan. 6 
1787 Oct. 9 
1787 Nov. 6 
1741 Mch., 16 
1732 Oct. 
1784 Mch. 17 
1759 Feb. 
1732 Mch. 
1751 Nov. 17 


1717 Oct. 14 
1785 April 13 
1788 Feb. 14 
1739 Jan. 17 
1741 Feb. 10 
1739 Nov. 
1744 Feb. 
1782 May 
1721 Oct. 
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24 Pert Rachel wife Benjamin 46 yrs. 
20 Peterkin David s. Thomas and Mary Aug. 31 1758 
26 Peters Anne d. Simon and Mary 5 wks. 






Elizabeth d. Thomas and Alice 12 yrs. 9 mos. 
Mary d. William and Mary Dec. 16 1750 
Thomas s. William and Mary Aug. 1 1752 


19 Peywell Susannah d. William and Mary Oct. 24 1747 
9 Pharoah Martha d. Samuel and Ann 2 wks. 
16 Philip Thomas Short s. Samuel and Hannah Jan. 24 


1756 


11 Philips Elanora d. William and Mary 3 wks. 
19 Phillips Rachel d. William 2 wks. 


Richard s. Richard 4 mos. 

Richard s. John and Elizabeth 11 yrs. 
Charles s. John and Ann 4 mos. 

Thomas s. William and Ann 6 dys. 
William s. William and Phebe 6 wks. 
Joseph s. William and Anne 5 dys. 
Susannah d. William and Anne 8 wks. 
John s. John and Hannah 1 mo. 

James s. John and Ann 5 wks. 

William s. John and Ann 9 mos. 7 dys. 
Martha Elizabeth d. George and Elizabeth 4 mos. 
John s. Thomas and Elizabeth Nov. 13 1748 


1745 Mch. 18 Philpot Jane d. William and Jane 11 mos. 
1781 Mch. 25 Phipps Thomas s. Thomas and Deborah 2 wks. 


Etheldreda d. Thomas and Deborah 12 dys. 
Thomas s. Thomas and Deborah 3 wks. 
Margaret d. John and Anne 1 mo. 

Stephen s. John and Deborah 1 yr. 4 mos. 


29 Phips Thomas s. Thomas and Deborah 2 mos. 


John s. Thomas and Deborah 1 dy. 


25 Physick Henry White s. Edmund and Abigail Jan 8 1759 
5 Pickle William s. Nathan and Rachel 1 mo. 


Sarah d. John and Anne Nov. 5 1751 


1717 June 4 Pierce Richard 17 yrs. 


George s. Richard and Anne 14 yrs. 
Mary d. John and Mary 19 mos. 
Elizabeth d. Edward and Frances 2 wks. 
John s. John and Mary 5 dys. 

Mary d. Richard and Mary 1 wk. 


9 Pillar Hannah d. James and Frances 8 dys. 
19 Pillow Mary d. James and Frances 11 dys. 
23 Pinckeney Rachel d. Caleb and Ann 1 mo, 
15 Pini Margaret d. John and Elizabeth —— 
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1752 May 27 Pini Anne d. John and Elizabeth March 23 1752 

1756 Feb. 28 Johns. John and Isabella Dec. 9 1755 

1785 Aug. 7 Piniard Margaret d. Joseph and Catherine 22 mos. 

1785 Aug. 7 Ellinor d. Joseph and Catherine 2 wks. 

1787 Aug. 7 Mathias s. Mathias and Rachel 5 mos. 

1737 Aug. 7 Elinor d. Mathias and Rachel 1 mo. 

1734 June 14 Pinkney —— 21 yrs. 3 mos. 

1726 Nov. 25 Pinnard William s. James and Rachel —— 

1729 Oct. 81 Pinyard Anne d. Mathias and Rachel 2 mos. 2 wks. 

1739 April 25 Mary d. Richard and Anne 1 yr. 

1739 Aug. 29 Catherine d. Joseph and Catherine 1 yr. 9 mos. 

1739 Aug. 29 Mary d. Joseph and Catherine 1 mo. 

1740 May 30 William s, Richard and Anne 2 mos. 

1740 Aug. 11 Mercy d. Mathias and Rachel 4 mos. 2 wks. 

1746 May 24 Mary d. Mathias and Rachel July 27 1742 

1746 May 24 Mathias s, Mathias and Rachel Sept. 2 1744 

1746 July 18 Johns. Richard and Anne March 15 1745 

1746 July 18 Susannah d. Richard and Anne April 7 1748 

1748 Mch. 24 Anderson s. Richard and Anne March 5 1748 

1750 Jan. 23 Anne d. Richard and Anne Jan. 28 1749 

1745 May 23 Pitts Richard s. Richard and Mary Feb. 6 1741 

1746 Feb. 23 Playstead Sarah d. Edward and Bridget Feb. 18 1745 

1734 April 3 Plim George s. George and Frances 5 mos. 

1735 Nov. 11 Johns. George and Frances 12 wks. 

1729 Nov. 28 Plimm William s. George and Frances 6 mos. 

1727 Aug. 27 Plummer Joseph s. John and Eleanor 1 yr. 8 mos. 

1743 Oct. 29 Plumsted Mary d. William and Margaret 4 mos. 5 dys. 

1754 Sept. 4 Williams. William and Mary Aug. 3 1754 

1758 Nov. 4 Clements. William and Mary Oct. 4 1758 

1760 July 27 Ann d. William and Mary July 8 1760 

1760 July 27 Catherine d. William and Mary July 8 1760 

1746 Feb. 18 Plunket Mary d. Mary widow Nov. 17 1744 

1748 Oct. 2 Elizabeth d. John and Mary Aug. 10 1748 

1731 Nov. 21 Pocklington Ann d. William and Margaret 3 dys. 

1734 May 7 William s. William and Margaret 9 dys. 

1736 Mch. 7 Johns. William and Margaret 5 wks. 

1714 Oct. 15 Poland Sarah d. William and Katherine 3 wks. 

1727 Aug. 9 Polegreen Susannah d. Thomas and Elizabeth June 8 
1726 

1721 Mch. 14 Polgreen Katherine d. Thomas and Elizabeth —— 

1724 Mch. 27. James s. John and Elizabeth 

1732 Aug. 1 Elizabeth d. Thomas and Elizabeth 1 yr. 

1734 July 21 Thomas Buckley s. Thomas and Elizabeth 5 yrs. 83 mos. 

1711 Oct. 24 Pollett Thomas s. William and Catherine 2 mos. 16 dys. 

1755 Oct. 2 Pooley Charles s. Abel and Mary May 10 1752 
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1748 Dec. 26 Pope Hester d. John and Frinah Dec. 9 1748 
1751 Dec. 28 Johns. John and Ferreniah June 11 1751 
1743 Aug. 14 Porter Mary d. Isaac and Hannah 14 yrs. 
1788 May 29 Pote Epriam s. Thomas and Elizabeth 5 mos. 
i740 Nov. 11 Elizabeth d. Thomas and Elizabeth 1 dy. 
1740 Nov. 11 Thomas s. Thomas and Elizabeth 1 dy. 
1748 Mch. 27. John s. Thomas and Elizabeth 4 dys. 
1747 May 24 Letitia d. Thomas and Elizabeth Oct. 19 1746 
1750 June 24 Potter Benjamin s. Larrance and Mary May 28 1750 
1758 Dec. 26 Jane d. Edward and Mary Nov. 11 1753 
1734 July 19 Potts Joseph s. Stephen and Anne 14 mos. 
1736 Aug. 29 William Bickins s. Stephen and Anne 19 mos, 
1787 Nov. 14 Sarah d. Stephen and Anne 11 mos. 
1748 July 10 John Thomas s, Laurence and Mary Jan. 30 1748 
1720 June 12 Poulson Sarah d. Charles and Sarah June 5 
1748 Oct. 80 Powel ——s. John and Lucy —— 
1752 Oct. 29 Margaret d. Evan and Dorothy May 12 1752 
1735 Aug. 27 Powell William s. William and Elizabeth 1 mo. 
1740 Jan. 27 William s. William and Elizabeth 1 mo. 
1754 April 14 Power Susannah d. John and Anne March 21 1754 
1759 Sept. 23 Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth Sept. 11 1759 
1759 Oct. 7 Elizabeth d. John and Agnes Sept. 10 1759 
1744 Nov. 18 Powman Murcabous d. Michael and Aulass 19 dys. 
1714 Oct. 28 Pratherow Anne d. Joseph and Mary 20 yrs. 
1732 April 10 Pratt Hannah d. Henry and Rebecca 8 dys. 
1735 Jan. 12 William s, Thomas and Anne 2 wks. 
1740 Aug. 3 Mathews. Henry and Rebecca 6 yrs. 
1740 Aug. 3 Rebecca d. Henry and Rebecca 4 yrs. 
1740 Aug. 3 Joseph s. Henry and Rebecca 1 yr. 6 mos. ; 
1742 Jan. 3 Deborah d. Henry and Rebecca 10 wks. 4 dys. 
1743 Dec. 15 Charles s. Henry and Rebecca 1 mo. 1 dy. 
1752 Jan. 26 Deborah d. Henry and Rebecca April 7 1746 
1715 June 19 Preston Samuel s. William and Mary 8 wks. 
1717 June 23 Mary d. William and Margaret —— 
1720 June 5 Margaret d. William and Margaret May 1 
1721 Sept. 3 Margaret d. William and Hannah Aug. 24 
1724 Feb. 24 Hannah d. William and —— 
1789 Dec. 11 Hannah wife of William 38 yrs. 1 mo. 
1743 Nov. 20 Johns. Joseph and Elizabeth 5 wks. 4 dys. 
1745 Mch. 14 Thomas Moor s. Joseph and Elizabeth 19 dys. 
1710 Jan. 15 Price Catherine 21 yrs. 
1710 Sept. 3 Margaret, born ye 3“ of March 
1714 Feb. 18 Jonathan s. John and Ruth —— 
1720 Aug. 1 Thomas s. Thomas and Elanor —— 
1731 Sept. 26 Elizabeth d. John and Catherine 12 dys. 
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1782 Oct. 20 Price Thomas s. John and Rebecca 5 wks. 


1734 Feb. 21 Josepb s. John and Rebecca 3 mos, 

1737 Feb. 15 Mary d. John and Catherine 2 yrs. 

1787 Feb. 28 Johns. John and Rebecca 18 mos. 

1738 Jan. 15 William s. John and Rebecca 9 mos. 

1738 Feb. 4 Benjamins. John and Ruth 12 yrs. 

1738 Feb. 4 Mary wife Jonathan 22 yrs. 

1738 Feb. 4 Ruth d. John and Ruth 19 yrs. 

17388 Feb. 4 Elizabeth d. Jonathan and Mary 17 mos. 

1738 Oct. 22 Samuels. John and Rebecca 5 wks. 

1744 Oct. 14 Georges. Thomas and Deborah 17 dys. 

1746 Feb. 17. Anne d. Joseph and Hannah June 9 1745 
1746 Aug. 29 Elizabeth wife John 

1752 Oct. 11 Hannah d. William and Sarah August 26 1752 
1754 May 12 Catherine Adult - 

1755 Oct. 4 Mary d. Jonathan and Mary Dec. 30 1743 

1755 Oct. 4 Susannah d. Jonathan and Mary March 3 1750 
1758 Sept. 20 Mary d. George and Elizabeth Aug. 18 1758 
1759 July 2 Johns. William and Sarah April 7 1759 

1759 Oct. 2 Elizabeth d. Jenkin and —— Oct. 9 1758 

1760 Nov. 4 Elizabeth d. Jenkin and Martha 5 yrs. 9 mos. 


1744 Dec. 19 Prigg Hannah d. William and Sarah 

1728 Sept. 8 Pringle Samuel s, William and Rachel 1 wk. 
1781 July 11 Johns. William and Mary 2 wks. 

17338 Feb. 25 Hannah d. William and Rachel 10 dys. 

1712 Feb. 24 Prise John s. John and Ruth 8 wks. 3 dys. 

1788 April 5 Prisgar Sarah d. Charles and Mary 8 mos. 

1742 Jan. 3 Pritchard Hannah 10 yrs. 1 mo. 6 dys. 

1715 May 1 Pugg Theodosia d. William and Mary 1 mo. 
1721 Sept. 21 Pugh Mary d. John and Hannah —— 

1730 Feb. 13 Margaret d. John and Hannah 3 wks. 4 dys. 
1734 June 9 Richard Sard d. John and Sarah 1 mo. 

1736 Nov. 8 Pullinge William s. George and Rose 5 dys. 
1738 June 27 Purdieu William s. William and Ann 2 wks. 
1741 Aug. 19 Purdue Sarah d. William and Ann 1 mo. 2 dys. 
1724 Mch. 30 Put Annie d. Nicolas and Rachel 

1720 Aug. 21 Putt John s. Nicolas and Rachel Aug. 13 

1721 Mch. 23 Elizabeth d. Nicolas and Rachel —— 

1726 Oct. 20 Pyewell John s. William and Deborah Oct 8 
1730 June 9 Elizabeth d. William and Deborah 1 yr. 

1736 Oct. 10 Deborah d. William and Mary Catherine 3 wks. 
1739 Mch. 8 William s, William and Mary Catherine 1 mo. 
1739 Mch. 8 Johns, William and Mary Catherine 1 mo. 
1740 Sept. 17. Mary d. William and Mary Catherine 1 mo. 


1743 Nov. 23 Elizabeth d. William and Mary Catherine 20 dys. 
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1746 Feb. 13 Pyewell Richard d. William and Mary Catherine Jan. 22 
1745 

1784 July 17 Quantrile Anne d. John and Penelope 22 mos. 

1787 Aug. 14 Quantrill John s. John and Penelope 8 wks. 

1748 Sept. 18 Quart Thomas s. Eward and Elinor Aug, 8 1748 

1747 April 5 Quin Charles s. James and Mary March 25 1747 

1752 Nov. 28 Mary d. James and Mary Oct 13 1752 

17383 May 5 Quinion Isabella d. Phillip and Martha 6 wks. 

1734 Feb. 8 Ramsey John s. Giles and Mary 17 dys. 

1788 Jan. 15 Giles s. Giles and Mary 6 mos. 

1738 Feb. 19 Henry s. Joseph and Ruth 2 wks. 

1746 July 18 Johns. Charles and Margaret Dec. 21 1741 

1746 July 18 Phillips. Charles and Margaret Nov. 25 1743 

1746 July 18 Charles s, Charles and Margaret Dec. 23 1745 

1747 Sept. 14 Margaret d. William and Catherine Sept 2 1747 

1749 Jan. 22 Johns. William and Catherine Dec. 31 1748 

1749 July 15 Mary d. Charles and Margaret Dec. 1 1746 

1753 June 18 Rankin John s. George and Elizabeth Feb. 16 1753 

1714 Mch, 21 Ranton Rachel d. George and Elizabeth 3 wks. 

1729 Nov. 18 Ratchford Robert s. Robert and Hannah —— 

1788 April 25 Ratcliff John s. John and Catherine 1 yr. 2 mos. 

1740 Feb. 19 Joseph s. John and Catherine 2 yrs. 6 mos. 

1741 Mch. 18 Joshua s. John and Catherine 5 wks. 

1712 May 4 Raths John s, Josiah and Grace 7 yrs. 6 mos, 

1780 April 1 Ratliff Anne d. John and Katherine 6 wks. 

1735 April 5 Rawlinson Isaac s. Robert and Elizabeth 2 dys. 

1754 Feb. 18 Raworth John s, William and Anne Aug. 19 1753 

1721 Nov. 28 Raws Charles s. John and Dorothy Oct. 30 

1744 Mch. 25 Rayl John s. George and Mary 5 yrs. 9 mos. 7 dys. 

1744 Mch. 25 Georges. George and Mary 2 mos. 10 dys. 

1740 Feb. 5 Rea Anne wife of Thomas 28 yrs. 

1711 Aug. 12 Read Mary d. John and Sarah 8 dys. 

1717 Mch. 14 Thomas s. Charles and Ann 21 dys. 

1720 Jan. 1 Mary d. Charles and Ann —— 

1721 Oct.. 27 Roberts. Charles and Ann Oct. 4 

1723 Feb. 15 Sarah d. Charles and Ann —— 

1726 Feb. 2 Thomas s, John and Elizabeth —— 

1728 June 28 Johns. Charles and Elizabeth 1 mo. 

1729 Nov. 28 Andrew s. Charles and Elizabeth 2 wks. 6 dys. 

1737 Jan. 28 Mary d. Henry and Susannah 5 wks. 

1739 May 13 Joseph s. Samuel and Dorothy 1 mo. 

1742 Nov. 11 Samuel s. Samuel and Dorothy 8 wks. 5 dys. 

1745 Jan. 21 William s. Samuel and Dorothy Dec. 26 1744 

1749 July 11 Francis s. John and Martha May 15 1749 

1748 Feb. 29 Reade Sarah d. James and Susannah Feb. 1 1748 








1748 Feb. 
1760 Jan. 

1721 Feb. 
1728 Oct. 

1731 Mch. 
1782 Mch. 
1735 June 
1736 Dec. 
1748 Sept. 
1745 Aug. 
1748 Dec. 
1749 Jan. 

1750 Jan. 

1751 Dec. 
1752 Sept. 
1754 May 
1754 July 
1757 May 
1759 Oct. 

1738 Jan. 
1740 Mch. 
1748 Oct. 

1712 Aug. 
1714 Sept. 
1714 Dec. 
1715 Feb. 
1715 May 
1727 May 
1740 Dec. 


1735 July 


1748 Aug. 
1752 May 


1737 Dec. 
1784 Oct. 
1750 May 


1737 Jan. 
1731 Dec. 








1745 Sept. 
1741 Mch. 


1754 Aug. 
1756 Aug. 


1744 Mch. 


1748 Nov. 
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26 Reddington Margaret d. John and Priscilla 5 yrs. 
13 Redin Mary d. Lewis and Ann Aug. 4 1759 
10 Redman Rebecca wife of Joseph March 3 1703 


27 
29 
29 
25 
17 

1 

5 
18 
18 


John 21 yrs. 

Robert s. John and Sarah 3 wks. 2 dys. 
William s. John and Sarah 3 wks. 1 dy. 

Jane d. Joseph and Mary 2 wks. 

Rebecca d. John and Sarah 3 yrs. 

Richard s. Joseph and Elizabeth 5 dys. 

Sarah d. Joseph and Elizabeth July 8 1745 
Elizabeth d. Joseph and Elizabeth Feb. 16 1747 
Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth Feb. 16 1747 
Mary d. Joseph and Elizabeth Dec. 24 1749 
Rebekkah d. Joseph and Elizabeth Nov. 8 1751 
Sarah d. John and Mary Aug. 16 1752 

Joseph s. Joseph and Elizabeth April 25 1754 
Ann d. John and Mary June 11 1754 

John s. Joseph and Elizabeth April 17 1757 
Thomas s. Joseph and Elizabeth Sept. 14 1759 


29 Reece Charles s. John and Givin 1 mo. 


23 
11 


William s. John and Gwenllian 5 dys. 
Elinor d. Daniel and Hannah Sept. 11 1748 


11 Reed John s. John and Sarah 10 wks. 5 dys. 


8 
29 
20 


1751 April 17 
1757 Sept. 


20 


Sarah d. John and Sarah 2 wks. 

Anne wife Charles 

Charles s. Charles and Anne 20 dys. 
Elizabeth d. Owen and Susan 8 wks. 
Israel s. Charles and Elizabeth 17 dys. 
John s. Samuel and Dorothy 2 wks. 
Sarah d. John and Sarah Feb. 12 1750 
Christopher s. David and Christiana Sept. 15 1757 


27 Rees Andrew s. John and Martha 14 wks. 


18 


David s. Daniel and Hannah Aug. 26 1745 


11 Reeth Ann wife Lawrence 59 yrs. 
13 Reiley Sarah d. John and Sarah June 16 1748 


6 


John s. John and Mary April 10 1752 


8 Reily Jane d. John and Mary June 7 1754 


7 


5 Remington John Bramley s. John and Margaret 7 wks. 3 dys 


Samuel s. John and Mary July 5 1756 


15 Renshaw Sarah d. William and Jane 2 mos, 
12 Reyley Frances d. Hugh and Mary 7 mos. 28 dys. 


10 


Robert s. John and Mary April 12 1750 


6 Reyly Elizabeth d. John and Abigail Feb. 9 1743 
17 Rhodes Mary d. Abraham and Ann 1 dy. 


17 Rial John s. William and Elizabeth 1 mo. 
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1732 June 16 Riale Mary d. John and Rachel 9 mos. 

1722 Dec. 23 Rice William s. John and Mary 8 mos, 

1727 June 21 Emlen d. John and Mary 3 mos. 

1732 Aug. 14 Emelin d. John and Mary 2 wks. 

1732 Aug. 14 Helen d. John and Mary 2 wks. 

1789 May 23 Josephs. Laurence and Sarah 1 yr. 9 mos. 

1750 April 11 Joseph s. Laurence and Sarah July 6 1741 

1721 Oct. 15 Richards William s. William and Katherine —— 
1733 Mch. 11 Davids. John and Mary 3 yrs. 

17338 Mch. 11 Susannah d. John and Mary 7 mos, 

1733 June 24 Richardson Anne d. Joshua and Margaret 3 mos. 
1734 Dec. 27 Phebe d. Joshua and Margaret 3 mos. 

1789 Sept. 2 Joseph s. Joshua and Margaret 4 mos. 

1758 May 27 Jane d. Peter and Mary May 3 1753 

1756 Nov. 4 Riché Lydia d. Thomas and Sarah Oct. 25 1752 
1756 Nov. 4 Mary d. Thomas and Sarah Aug. 81 1755 

1760 Aug. 1 Sarah d. Thomas and Sarah Aug. 31 1759 

1730 July 5 Richey Rebecca d. David and Mary 5 mos. 17 dys. 
1727 Nov. 10 Rickitts Mary d. Joseph and Mary 8 dys. 

1731 April 5 Rider Elizabeth d. William and Sarah 3 wks. 
1709 Sept. 3 Ridg Sarah d. Daniel and Martha 

1742 Dec. 25 Ridge Martha d. John and Hannah 3 mos, 3 dys. 
1746 Nov. 30 Johns. John and Hannah July 31 1744 

1746 Nov. 30 Peters. John and Hannah Sept. 26 1746 

1750 Oct. 21 Daniel s. John and Hannah Sept. 10 1748 

1750 Oct. 21 Sarah d. John and Hannah Sept. 21 1750 

1758 June 30 Hannah d. John and Hannah Nov. 30 1752 
1781 Mch. 2 Ridley Thomas s. Steven and Elizabeth 6 mos. 
1742 May 27 Rigby Ann d. Henry and Sarah 7 wks. 

1743 July 6 Josephs. Henry and Sarah 1 mo. 1 dy. 

1746 Aug. 23 William s. Henry and Sarah June 18 1746 

1749 Sept. 30 William s. Henry and Sarah Jan. 16 1747 

1729 Dec. 15 Riggs Joshua s. James and Mary 10 wks. 

1734 Aug. 14 Rightentown John s. John and Priscilla 2 wks. 
1760 Mch. 6 Riley Thomas s. Edward and Catherine March 1 1760 
1735 Nov. 30 Rimington Abraham s. John and Mary 

1752 Nov. 30 Rine Anne d. Patrick and Margaret June 30 1752 
1720 Nov. 18 Ring Rachel d. Samuel and Martha Nov. 4 

1726 Nov. 20 Risdol John s. George and Ann —— 

1729 May 25 Risdon Anne d. George and Anne 8 wks. 

1752 Jan. 2 Risley Thomas s. Thomas and Elizabeth Dec. 21 1751 
1757 April 20 Ritchie William s. William and Juliana March 20 1757 
1742 May 27 Rivers Susanah d. Joseph and Mary 3 mos. 3 wks. 8 dys. 
1744 Mch. 18 Shadlock s. John and Mary Oct. 25 1739 

1744 Mch. 18 Sarah d. John and Mary Aug. 6 1743 
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1747 July 1 Rivers Mary d. Joseph and Mary Sept. 12 1746 

1752 Oct. 5 Sarah d. James and Mary July 9 1752 

1733 Sept. 23 Rix Benjamin s. Benjamin and Tales 7 dys. 

1731 Mch. 4 Roat Catherine d. George and Mary 2 mos. 

1738 July 5 Robbins Elizabeth d. Thomas and Susannah 1 yr. 3 mos. 

1747 May 8 Roberson Alexander s. Alexander and Christian March 27 
1747 

1735 Jan. 12 Roberts Henry s. Henry and Anne 12 dys. 

1735 Jan. 23 Rachel d. William and Anne 6 mos. 2 wks. 

1736 Nov. 26 William s, William and Anne 13 wks. 

1740 Aug. 8 Mary d. John and Susannah 2 wks. 

1753 April17 Elizabeth d. Robert and Mary Nov. 20 1752 

1736 Sept. 19 Robertson Margaret Morrow d. Alexander and Sarah 19 mo. 

1742 Nov. 21 Catherine d. Alexander and Sarah 2 mos. 19 dys. 

1733 Aug. 16 Robins John s, Thomas and Susannah 4} yrs. 

1733 Aug. 16 Sarah d. Thomas and Susannah 1} yrs. 

1733 Sept. 7 Robinson Humphry s. John and Mary 1 mo. 

1734 Oct. 24 Elizabeth d. John and Mary 17 dys, 

1736 Feb. 14 Henry s. John and Mary 1 mo. 

1737 June 26 Anne d. Budd and Rebecca 4 mos. 2 wks. 

1738 Oct. 8 Mary d. Budd and Rebecca 3 wks. 

1742 May 16 Edwards. Budd and Rebecca 3 wks. 3 dys. 

1744 Nov. 20 Joseph s, Budd and Rebecca 21 mos. 

1745 July 7 Sarah d. Thomas and Elizabeth Jan. 29 1738 

1754 April13 Elizabeth d. Francis and Elizabeth March 6 1754 

1757 April 1 Thomas s. Francis and Elizabeth Jan. 9 1757 

1759 Oct. 14 Richard s. Francis and Susannah Sept. 30 1759 

1740 Aug. 17 Robison George s. Budd and Rebecca 8 wks. 4 dys. 

1760 Nov. 30 Robotham George s. George and Mary Oct. 22 1760 

1709 Aug. 20 Roch Mary d. Nicolas and Elizabeth 1 mo. 

1711 May 4 Johns. George and Penelope, born and baptised 

1723 April 8 Rodrow Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth 

1723 April 8 Elizabeth wife John 

1746 June 22 Roe Jane d. William and Anne April 30 1744 

1720 July 27 Rogers Oharles s. Charles and Sarah 

1740 Jan. 24 Anne d. Richard and Anne Rebecca 2 wks. 

1745 July 80 Nicolas s. Benjamin and Sophia Sept. 11 1744 

1760 Jan. 18 Anne d. James and Mary Dec. 30 1759. 

1781 April 19 Rolfe Mary d. Joseph and Mary 6 wks. 

1710 Mch. 17 Rolph Josiah s. Josiah and Sarah 2 mos, 

1716 May 238 Sarah d. John and Sarah 2 yrs. 2 mos. 

1734 July 19 Romans James s. Mary 5 mos. 

1736 July 15 Hannah d. Mary 14 mos. 

1736 Oct. 6 Rome John s. Samuel and Mary 5 wks. 

1721 Nov. 12 Rondo James s. James and Susannah —— 
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1728 Mch. 
1746 Aug. 
1748 Jan. 
1748 Aug. 
1751 May 
1754 Mch. 
1754 Mch. 
1760 June 
1760 June 
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8 Rondo Jane d. James and Susannah —— 
17 Rose John s, Peter and Mary Aug. 8 1746 


10 


10 
10 


Mary d. Peter and Mary Dec. 13 1747 

Mary wife of Peter 

Peter s. Peter and Mary Oct. 10 1749 

Peter Gardner s. Peter and Mary Jan. 12 1754 
William s. Peter and Mary Jan. 12 1754 
Richard Gardner s. Peter and Mary Nov. 8 1757 
Jane d. Peter and Mary March 22 1760 


1782 Aug. 20 Ross John s. Hugh and Sarah 6 wks. 


1735 Feb. 
1788 Dec. 
1740 June 


1741 April 4 


1745 July 
1747 June 
1751 Dec. 
1758 Jan. 

1721 Jan, 
1781 Feb. 
1731 Feb. 
1725 Sept. 
1727 Feb. 
1755 July 
1742 Feb. 
1760 July 
1746 Oct. 

1723 Feb. 
1712 Aug. 
1781 Mch. 
1781 Mch. 
1758 Dec. 
1760 Dec. 
1722 Aug. 
1722 Aug. 
1728 Sept. 
1744 Nov. 
1755 June 
1730 Jan. 

1732 Jan. 

1733 Dec. 
1734 Nov. 
1734 Nov. 
1735 Nov. 


1748 Mch. 


5 
ll 
1 


1 
17 
15 


Anne d. Hugh and Sarah 8 mos. 

James s. Hugh and Sarah 1 mo. 

Elizabeth d, John and Elizabeth 1 mo. 

Mary d. Hugh and Sarah 1 mo. 

John Adult 

Margaret d. John and Elizabeth April 25 1747 
Elizabeth d. Peter and Mary Nov. 23 1751 


22 Rotholl John s. Richard and Elizabeth 
6 Rothwell Mary d. Henry Dec. 5 
24 Henrys. Henry and Elizabeth 4} yrs. 


24 


Samuel s. Henry and Elizabeth 5 wks. 


9 Rouse Emmanuel s. John and Dorothy —— 


5 
14 


Thomas s. Thomas and Elinor 6 mos. 
Rebecca d. Charles and Patience Nov. 25 1753 


17 Rowland John s. John and Christian 9 mos. 
21 Rowley Mary d. William and Joanna June 21 1760 
12 Rowlinson Elizabeth wife of Robert 
83 Royal Jane d. William and Mary 
17 Royall Peiter s. Isaac and Frances 2 mos. 
5 Rumble Mary d. Thomas and Mary 8 yrs. 2 mos. 


5 


Elizabeth d. Thomas and Mary 1 yr. 2 mos. 


24 Rush James s. Jacob and Hannah Nov. 23 1758 
20 Mary d. Jacob and Hannah Nov. 8 1760 

5 Russel John s. Thomas and Mary —— 

5 Mary d. Thomas and Mary —— 

9 Russell Mary d. John and Sarah 1 yr. 7 mos. 


8 


21 


Ann d. William and Sarah 1 mo. 4 dys. 
Rebecca d. James and Elizabeth —— 


4 Rutter Catherine d. Thomas and Mary 3 wks. 


30 


2 


17 
17 


14 


Thomas s. Thomas and Catherine 2 wks. 
Mary d. Thomas and Mary 2 wks. 
Rebecca d. Thomas and Sarah 13 yrs. 
Sarah d. Thomas and Sarah 10 yrs. 
John 42 yrs. 


5 Ryal Mary d. Samuel and Elizabeth 7 wks. 6 dys. 
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1746 April 13 Ryal Jane d. George and Mary Sept. 4 1745 

1750 Jan. 9 Ryall Samuel s. Samuel Dec. 14 1749 

1746 June 2 Ryals Sarah d. Samuel and Elizabeth June 6 1745 

1715 Oct. 5 Ryell Rebecca d. Isaac and Frances 3 mos. 

1742 June 24 Elizabeth d. Samuel and Elizabeth Feb. 12 1740 

1742 Nov. 24 Sadler Sarah d. Alexander and Mary 3 wks. 

1726 Dec. 26 Sage Edward s. John and Jane 3 wks. 

1750 May 13 Saladee Elizabeth d. Maker and Mary Aug. 6 1749 

1714 Sept. 21 Samms Triphany d. John and Mary —— 

1715 May 1 William s. William and Catherine 11 mos. 

1728 Sept. 16 Sample Mildred d. John and Catherine 2 yrs. 8 mos. 

1728 Sept. 16 Catherine d. John and Catherine 4 mos. 

1714 Sept. 26 Sanders Martha 19 yrs. 

1754 April 7 Elizabeth d. William and Elizabeth Dec. 7 1753 

1730 Oct. 11 Sands Rachel d. Thomas and Anne 5 mos. 

1734 April 7 Sandwitch Sarah d. Henry and Mary 9 yrs. 

1733 Sept. 30 Sapout Philip s. James and Sarah 1 dy. 

1741 May 6 Saunders Mary d. John and Leah 8 wks. 3 dys. 

1742 Nov. 14 Johns. John and Leah 2 mos. 

1744 June 29 Leah wife John —— 

1753 Sept. 3 Thomas 23 yrs. 

1754 Jan. 7 Anne Adult 

1759 Oct. 9 John a foundling Aug. 16 1759 

1739 Oct. 22 Savadge William s. William and Joanna 3 yrs. 3 mos. 

1744 Oct. 25 Savage Samuel s. Joseph and Rebecca 1 mo. 1 dy. 

1746 Aug. 31 Johns. Joseph and Rebecca June 22 1746 

1748 Sept. 19 Thomas s. Joseph and Rebecca July 20 1748 

1752 Mch. 15 Joseph s. Joseph and Rebecca Nov. 22 1751 

1714 Jan. 3 Sawell Edward —— 

1759 July 25 Sayre Rachel d. John and Mary July 9 1759 

1760 Aug. 28 Johns. John and Mary Aug. 21 1760 

1760 Oct. 5 Scanlin William Wallin s. William and Martha Sept. 9 
1760 

1742 May 20 Schlydhorn Henry William s. Henry and Eliz* Oct. 13 
1741 

1748 Mch. 27 Schofield Sarah d. George and Rebeckah Oct. 20 1746 

1740 Oct. 8 Schrack John s. Simon and Elizabeth 3 mos. 

1744 June 20 Schrock Samuel s. Simon and Elizabeth 3 mos. 8 dys. 

1744 June 20 Hannah d. Simon and Elizabeth March 5 1742 

1748 April 18 Scot Mary d. John and Catherine April 1 1748 

1742 Feb. 28 Scott Ann d. Robert and Catherine 2 yrs. 2 mos. 

1756 May 28 Christopher s. Thomas and Ann April 2 1756 

1753 June 5 Scotten Sarah Pilkerton d. Samuel and Anne May 10 1753 

1752 Mch. 81 Scul Nicholas s. Joseph and Mary March 24 1752 

1789 Aug. 26 Scull William s. Edward and Anne 2 mos. 

VoL. xvi1.—15 
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1741 Mch. 5 Scull Rebecca d. Joseph and Mary 9 mos. 

1743 Oct. 9 Edward s. Edward and Ann 3 mos. 9 dys. 

1748 Mch. 10 Benjamin s. Joseph and Deborah Nov. 13 1744 

1748 Mch. 10 William s. Joseph and Deborah, Feb 24 1748 

1751 Feb. 25 Susannah d. Jasper and Mary Dec. 6 1750 

1760 Aug. 28 Robert 33 yrs. 

1758 Aug. 20 Seafield Thomas s. John and Hannah June 5 1755 

1729 Nov. 9 Seal John s. Joseph and Ellenor 5 wks, 

1746 Nov. 20 Searle Elizabeth d. John and Sarah Nov. 3 1746 

1747 Jan. 2 Sarah wife of John 

1751 May 18 Mary d. John and Mary Nov. 16 1750 

1753 Jan. 20 Elizabeth d. John and Mary April 29 1752 

1760 Aug. 25 Searson Sarah d. John and Mary Aug. 5 1760 

1734 Jan. 13 Sedgrave William s. William and Mary 3 yrs. 10 dys. 

1734 Jan. 18 Thomass. William and Mary 2 yrs. 2 mos. 

17384 Jan. 13 Sarah d. William and Mary 7 mos. 

1743 Dec. 11 Sedley Sarah d. William and Ann 5 wks. 

1781 April 1 Seeler William s. David and Mary 3 mos. 

1733 July 65 Peters. David and Mary 1 mo. 

1740 Sept. 25 Seigell Catherine d. Jacob and Susannah 1 mo. 

1785 Sept. 6 Selby Mary d. Evan and Catherine 3 wks. 

1754 June 3 Sellers William Hamilton s. William and Ann March 25 
1754 

1722 Nov. 9 Sells Johns. John and Ann —— 

1734 July 13 Senck Mary d. George and Hannah 1 dy. 

1756 July 3 Seth Charles s. James and Ann July 28 1747 

1756 July 3 Jame’ s. James and Ann Oct. 25 1753 

1756 July 3 Elizabeth d. James and Ann Nov. 30 1756 (sic) 

1711 May 28 Sevons William s. Robert and Mary —— 

1711 May 28 Jonathan s. Robert and Mary —— 

1728 April 10 Sewell Hannah d. Richard and Hannah 2 wks. 

1730 June 21 Thomas s. Richard and Hannah 4 mos. 2 wks. 

1729 Mch. 10 Sewers Elizabeth d. James and Faith 11 dys. 

1757 Mch. 1 Sexton Mary d. Thomas and Elizabeth Oct. 24 1756 

1728 Nov. 17 Shackledon Sarah d. William and Mary 6 wks. 

1729 Dec. 27 Shackleton Mary d. William and Mary 1 mo. 3 dys. 

1781 Nov. 21 Annd. William and Mary 6 wks. 

1784 May 15 William s. William and Mary 6 wks. 

1736 July 17 Sarah d. William and Mary 6 wks. 

1739 Mch. 30 William s. William and Mary 8 dys. 

1741 Aug. 13 Elizabeth d. William and Mary 11 mos. 2 dys, 

1733 July 28 Shadock Isaac s. Isaac and Penelope 2 wks. 

1747 Oct. 25 Shane Mary d. Dennis and Catherine —— 

1741 Nov. 8 Sharkley Marcus s, Millins and Mary 3 mos. 3 dys. 

1734 July 19 Sharp Mary d. Thomas and Rachel 5 wks. 
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1711 April 26 Sheards Mary d. Samuel and Sarah —— 
1720 Feb. 28 Sheed Isabella Feb. 1 
1721 July 19 Susannah d. George and Isabella June 24 1721 
1722 Nov. 18 William s. George and Isabella —— 
1726 Sept. 18 Johns. George and Isabella Sept. 9 
1728 Sept. 28 Elizabeth d. George and Isabella 3 wks. 6 dys. 
1731 Sept. 5 Mary d. George and Isabella 14 dys. 
1733 July 22 Reverdy s. George and Isabella 3 wks. 3 dys. 
1735 Aug. 12 Elizabeth d. George and Isabella 12 dys. 
1737 Sept. 8 Susannah d. George and Isabella 1 mo. 
1748 June 5 Elizabeth d. William and Martha Dec. 26 1747 
1758 April 2 \Sarah d. William and Martha March 6 1758 
1759 Dec. 15 Thomass. William and Martha Sept. 16 1759 
1789 Oct. 7 Sheepherd Robert s. Robert and Elizabeth 7 mos. 
1725 Nov. 14 Shepherd John s. Thomas and Sarah 
1726 Jan. 26 Elizabeth d. Robert and Annie Dec. 23 
1726 Mch. 23 Elizabeth d. Robert and Annie —— 
1727 Jan. 81 Roberts. Edward and Mary 1 dy. 
1787 Mch. 20 Shepperd Isabella d. Robert and Elizabeth 5 mos. 
1760 Dec. 2 Sherer Robert s. Henry and Mary Nov. 19 1760 
1754 July 15 Sherlock Easter d. Simon and Jane Oct. 31 1752 
1754 July 15 Simons. Simon and Jane June 16 1754 
1756 Dec. 22 Jamess. Simon and Jane June 8 1756 
1736 Oct. 21 Sherly Margaret d. Lewis and Mary 4 mos. 
1759 Mch. 19 Sheron William s. Joseph and Mary April 20 1758 
1731 Aug. 8 Sherrard Laurence s. Francis and Jane 10 dys. 
1782 Sept. 7 Rebecca d. Francis and Jane 1 mo. 
1735 Jan. 1 Anne d. Francis and Jane 6 wks. 
1738 June 25 Shewbert Robert s. John and Margaret 2 yrs. 
1738 June 25 Philips. John and Margaret 3 wks. 
1736 Dec. 19 Shillingford Grace d. James and Priscilla 2 mos. 
1759 Aug. 1 Roberts. Robert and Catherine June 9 1759 
1759 Dec. 9 Thomass. James and Mary Feb. 28 1759 
1741 Oct. 12 Shillingsford Sarah d. James —— 
1738 Mch. 25 Shillingsworth Mary d. James and Priscilla 10 yrs. 
1747 Oct. 28 Shilts Mary d. Charles and Agnes Jan. 12 1747 
1758 Aug. 19 Shine William s. John and Jane July 10 1752 
1757 Oct. 28 Elizabeth d. John and Jane Sept. 6 1757 
1737 Nov. 2 Shippen Catherine d. Joseph and Mary 1 mo. 
1740 Mch. 19 Margaret d. Joseph and Mary 4 mos. 
1741 Dec. 18 Catherine d. Joseph and Mary 1 mo. 13 dys. 
1743 Nov. 16 Josephs. Joseph and Mary 1 mo. 18 dys. 
1745 Oct. 2 Mary d. Joseph and Mary April 4 1745 
1747 Oct. 11 Abigail d. Joseph and Mary Dec. 12 1746 
1749 Mch. 17 Ann d. Joseph and Mary Feb. 22 1749 
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1751 Dec. 15 Shippen Margaret d. Joseph and Mary Nov. 15 1751 
1756 April 22. Elizabeth d. Edward and Margaret Sept. 15 1754 
1756 April 22. Sarah d. Edward and Margaret Feb. 1 1756 

1758 June 8 Mary d. Edward and Margaret Aug. 15 1757 

1740 Feb, 17 Shocalier Mary d. Henry and Anne 2 wks. 

1752 Jan. 26 Shoe Sarah d. John and Jane Jan. 17 1752 

1736 May 31 Sholar David s. David and Mary 5 mos. 

1710 Jan. 15 Shores Samuel 21 yrs. 

1717 Oct. 4 Shot Mabel d. Samuel and Mary 10 mos. 

1752 June 25 Shute William Adult 

1754 Dec. 26 Thomas s. William and Elizabeth Dec. 3 1754 
1756 Aug. 4 Mary d. William and Elizabeth July 4 1756 

1758 June 4 Attwood s. William and Elizabeth April 11 1758 
1760 Aug. 1 Elizabeth d. William and Elizabeth July 3 1760 
1747 Aug. 7 Shuttle John s. Jacob and Anne July 6 1747 

1748 Feb. 15 Sibbald Mary d. John and Rebecca 2 yrs. 

1754 June 16 Rebecca d. John and Rebecca June 2 1754 

1756 Sept. 6 Davids. John and Rebecca Aug. 22 1756 

1736 Nov. 15 Sigel Benjamin s. Jacob and Susannah 2 wks. 

1738 July 9 Silas Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth 3 yrs. 2 mos. 
1740 July 10 Joseph s. Joseph and Margaret 2 mos. 

1743 Oct. 31 Mary Adult 

1743 Oct. 31 Martha Adult 

1709 Oct. 27 Simcho George s. George and Elizabeth 7 mos. 

1751 Aug. 13 Simes Sarah Woodrop d. Joseph and Anne Jan. 10 1750 
1734 April 4 Simons William s. Richard and Margaret 10 wks. 
1737 July 14 Stephens s. Wheldon and Anne 3 mos. 

1740 April 8 Johns. Wheldon and Anne 4 dys. 

1741 Mch. 16 Lesons. Wheldon and Anne 1 yr. 4 mos. 

1746 April 23. Johns. Weldon and Anne March 17 1742 

1746 April 23 Anne d. Wheldon and Anne March 19 1745 

1757 Mch. 13 Simpson Ann d. Samuel and Ann March 8 1757 
1758 April 13 Alexanders. Alexander and Sarah April 10 1758 
1758 Oct. 6 Unis d. Samuel and Ann Sept. 22 1758 

1758 Dec. 14 Sims Woodrop s. Joseph and Ann Nov. 13 1758 

1754 Oct. 27 Simson John Sanders s. John and Mary Oct. 26 1754 
1728 Aug. 15 Sinclair Mary d. Robert and Elizabeth 18 mos. 

1753 Sept. 26 Barbary wife Joseph 

1753 Sept. 26 Joseph s. Joseph and Barbary Nov. 20 1752 

1754 Oct. 15 Sinkler Sarah d. Joseph and Barbary Sept. 21 1754 
1749 Sept. 3 Siot Thomas s. John and Catherine Aug. 2 1749 
1786 Nov. 1 Sippen William s. John and Elizabeth 3 wks. 
1759 May 26 Sitgreaves William Deshon s. William and Susannah 

April 22 1759 

1742 June 24 Skinner John s. Edmund and Mary 10 dys. 











1745 Mch. 
1749 Oct. 

1758 June 
1755 Feb. 
1755 Oct. 

1756 June 
1757 Jan. 
1758 Sept. 
1745 Jan. 

1745 July 
1739 Dec. 
1741 Dec. 


1755 June 
1756 Aug. 
1759 Mch. 
1729 Jan. 
1728 Nov. 
1759 Feb. 
1742 Aug. 


1742 Aug. 
1746 Feb. 
1746 Feb. 
1710 Jan. 

1710 May 
1718 Oct. 

1716 May 
1721 Mch. 
1726 Oct. 

1726 Dec. 
1726 Dec. 
1728 Dec. 
1729 Jan. 

1729 Feb. 
1729 Dec. 
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15 Skinner Susannah d. Edmund and Mary 38 dys. 
13. Mary d. Edward and —— Sept. 10 1749 
10 Abraham s. Abraham and Margaret June 6 1753 
5 Thomas s. Abraham and Margaret Jan. 14 1755 
17. Rachel d. Edmond and Mary Sept. 19 1755 
7 William s. William and Elizabeth May 3 1756 
31 Isaac s. Thomas and Sarah Dec. 16 1756 
17 Sarah d. Thomas and Sarah Aug. 28 1758 
27 Skofield Stephen s. George and Rebecca 1 mo. 
1 Jane d. John and Hannah June 11 1745 
10 Slack Henry s. William and Margaret 5 mos. 
6 Georges. William and Margaret 3 mos. 2 wks. 2 dys. 


* 1710 April 24 Slube Rebecca d. William and Sarah 1 dy. 


4 Small William s. William and Mary May 19 1755 
28 Johns. William and Mary June 24 1756 
19 Peters. William and Mary Dec. 14 1758 
11 Smallwood Sarah d. Thomas and Ann 1 yr. 8 mos, 
17 Smart Rebecca d. James and Honner 7 mos. 
27 Joseph s. John and Ann Dec. 27 1758 
29 Smiley Elizabeth d. William and Mary 8 yrs. 11 mos. 13 
dys. 
29 Mary d. William and Mary 6 mos. 8 dys. 
23 William s. William and Mary Feb. 26 1748 
23 Johns. William and Mary Jan. 17 1745 
15 Smith Mary d. Samuel and Mary 21 yrs. 
22 Daniel an Indian —— 
4 William s. John and Mary 8 wks. 
13 William s. Isaac and Susannah 
11 Mary d. George and Ann 12 yrs. 
19 Elizabeth d. William and Sarah 9 mos. 
2 Katherine d. William and Mary Nov. 19 
27. Mary d. Edward and Elizabeth 3 mos. 
9 Nathaniel s. Christopher and Joanna 6 wks. 
6 Jamess. Andrew and Susannah 4 mos. 2 wks. 
28 Mary d. William and Mary 6 wks. 2 dys. 
27 ~=— Elizabeth d. Edward and Elizabeth 8 mos. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Botes. 


To the Editor of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 

I wish to give a word of advice to those of your readers who may be 
interested in preparing genealogical charts, to be careful in their research 
to prove the various lines of descent they may be hunting up by means 
of wills, church registers, and other reliable sources, before submitting 
the result to the printer’s hands. An example of lack of thoroughness 
in research may be found in an account of Dr. Thomas Wynne, the early 
Philadelphia physician, who died in 1692. The article in question is on 
page 662 of Part II. for the year 1882 of the Magazine of American His- 
tory. In it the writer states that Dr. Wynne was a son of Peter Wynne, 
of Leewood and the Tower, and that the latter was the fifth son of Sir 
John Wynn, of Gwydir; further, that he entered the Royal College of 
Surgeons, at London, and that he married Mary Bultall or Bulteel, 
daughter of Samuel Bultall, a younger son of James Bulteel, of Fleet, 
County Devon, by the latter’s wife, ie daughter and sole heir of 
Courtney Crocker, of Lyneham, County Devon. Now, the Wynns of 
the Tower and those of Gwydir were distinct and separate families (see 
Lewis Dwnn’s “ Welsh Visitations’”). Sir John Wynn, in his admirable 
“ History of. the Gwydir Family,’’ does not mention having a son Peter. 
After a careful search through the books of both the Royal College of 
Surgeons as well as those of the Royal College of Physicians, the name 
of Thomas Wynne could not be found during the period mentioned,— 
1650 to 1660. James Bulteel, who married Mary, daughter of Courtney 
Crocker, and who is stated to have been the grandfather of Mary, the 
wife of Thomas Wynne, was an M.P. for Tavistock. He died 19th May, 
1756, aged eighty, making the year of his birth 1676, some thirty years 
after the approximate time of the birth of Dr. Wynne’s wife,—making 
her a wonderful freak, which at this fin de sitcle realistic age would cause, 
if she were alive, thousands to come many miles to see a woman born 
before her grandfather. A member of the Bulteel family has kindly 
looked the matter up for me from his own family papers and from the 
church registers and Quaker Meeting records. Being myself a de- 
scendant of Dr. Wynne, I am anxious to have a correct account of his 
ancestry. This led me to investigate the statement made in the Maga- 
zine of American History, which, after considerable time, has brought the 
results mentioned. HowarD WILLIAMs LLoyD. 


THE FAYETTE CouNnTY HIsTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 
has been organized at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, with the following offi- 
cers: President, E. Baily Dawson; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Wm. H. Stur- 

eon, Dr. James B. Ewing; Secretary and Treasurer, Paoli S. Morrow ; 
rresponding Secretary, O. J. Sturgis; Trustees, Colonel John Collins, 
James A. Searight, Amos M. Jolliffe, Dr. H. B. Mathish, and Colonel 
Thomas B. Searight. The Society will be chartered, and the constitution 
provides that in case of dissolution its property shall go to the Historical 
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Society of Pennsylvania. The regular meetings will be on the last 
Thursday evenings of May and October, and the 22d of February. 

Fayette County is rich in historical treasure, and the Society will aim 
to gather and preserve the rapidly-perishing records and traditions of the 
olden time. In Fayette County soil the bones of the brave but indis- 
creet General Braddock repose, and near by his grave is the site of Fort 
Necessity, where the youthful Washington first tried conclusions with the 
French and Indians; and a few miles farther west, on the mountain-side 
overlooking Uniontown, is the scene of the famous Dunbar’s camp, now 
occupied by the Jumonville Soldiers’ Orphans’ School. Few counties in 
the State witnessed more stirring scenes in the ante-Revolutionary period 
than Fayette, and the new Historical Society has an inviting field for its 
operations. 

O. J. StuReis. 


THe “Como Hovse.”—On the right-hand side of the Bethlehem 
turnpike road, going north, and near the summit of the first rising 
ground beyond Chestnut Hill, stands an ancient two-story stone house, 
often spoken of as the “Como House,” from the inscription cut upon the 
front wall, and which reads, or seems to read, “COMO 1743.” There 
is, however, a point, not easily seen from the high-road, between the first 
O and the M, and the explanation of the mystery that has puzzled so 
many passers-by is, that CO stands for Christopher Ottinger, and MO 
for Mary Ottinger, wife of Christopher. So, at least, I am informed by 
the occupant of the house. T.8. 


“WITH ALL MY WORLDLY Goops I THEE ENDOW.”—The Countess 
Dowager of Sunderland, writing to Mr. Sidney (“Times of Charles 
II.”), under date of March 22, 1680, states, “‘ He is not a very pleasant 
man—very few are; neither is he the very next for entertainment. One 
thing pleased: when he said ‘ With all my worldly goods I thee endow,’ 
he put a purse upon the book with 200 guineas; everybody puts some- 
what, but this the most I ever heard.” 


A CORRECTION IN THE REGISTER OF BAPTISMS, CHRIST CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA.—“ Henry White Physick s. Edmund & Abigail Physick 
b. 3 January 1759; baptized 25 February 1759.” (Church Register.) 

“Philip Syng Physick, son of Edward [recto Edmund] & Abigail 
Physick, bese 7 July, 1768, baptized 80 December 1770.” (Church Regis- 
ter 


“Henry White Physick, Born on Sunday the 26th November, 1758 
at 10 minutes after 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Baptized on Sunday.’ 
(From the Bible of Mr. Edmund Physick, the entry being in his own hand- 
writing.) From a comparison of these entries, I infer that the tran- 
scriber has erred in making that of Christ Church Register. 

Puitip Syne Puysick ConNeER. 


WEDGEWOOD WARE, 1784.—Extracts from the diary of Samuel Shoe- 
maker, written for his wife from London, January 9, 1784. 

“ After breakfast my Friend Majendie accompanied us to a House in 
Greek street where the noted Wedgewood has his collection of curious 
earthen Ware, in viewing of which we were quite lost in the infinite va- 
riety of this large and curious collection. After spending an hour in 
going thro’ the different Rooms I was loth to depart without purchasin 
something and bought a small Tea Pott and milk Pott for thee, to whic 
Majendie insisted on adding a Bowl & Plate which he desires thou wilt 
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accept of as a small Testimony of his remembrance & esteem. I also 
bought a Tea Pott for Betsy and left orders to send them down to my 
Lodgings today.” 

Same, January 30, 1784. 

“R Alexander then accompanied me in a walk to Soho Square & we 
call’d at Wedgewood’s ware house to take another look at his Collection 
and I was tempted to purchase three small oval Bass reliefs to send to 
Benjamin.” 

Letter, Mrs. Samuel Shoemaker to her husband, April 22, 1784. 

“The teapots bowl creampot are uncommon & very curious. I be- 
lieve nothing of the kind has ever been sent over here; they have 
brought this kind of manufactory to great perfection indeed, & I wish 
my best respects & thanks to our frd. Magendie for his curious Bowl & 
plate. I shall value it for his sake. We thought the little creatures 
should have been cloathed.” 

Letter, same to same, May 15, 1784. 

“The Bass reliefs I think are extreme curious, indeed inimitably well 
executed & the Design pretty & if the little creatures on the teapots had 
been a little dressed, if it had been only a thin mantle thrown over them, 
we could have introduced them more freely into company without fear of 
hurting any person’s delicacy.” 


THE VALUE oF SysTEMATIC RESEARCH.—Assuming that people 
would rather not have their property consumed by expensive lawsuits, 
or wasted in the delays and uncertainties accompanying them, here is a 
chapter of modern experience which seems to prove very clearly the 
value of systematic genealogical research, and the orderly examina- 
tion and statement by families as to who do and who do not belong to 
them. If this family had known who their relatives were, by a care- 
fully-kept record, they might have been spared these costly experiences. 

A despatch from Reading, Pennsylvania, April 12, 1893, says, “In 
court here this morning, in the ejectment suit of Jacob Gehr and others 
vs. David Sittler and others, a compulsory nonsuit was entered. 

“This bare statement conveys no important public information, but it 
is probably the final act in one of the most interesting and romantic 
chapters of litigation in Eastern Pennsylvania. When it was last before 
the Supreme Court, Chief-Justice Paxson said that it developed some of 
the most remarkable facts that had ever come before that body. It in- 
volves a contest, covering sixteen years, for a farm of two hundred and 
forty acres, in Maxatawney ae this [Berks] county, for which 
some twenty thousand dollars were offered a few years ago. In all, some 
twenty lawyers were engaged in the case, and it is believed that the 
greater portion of the value of the farm has been swallowed up in at- 
torneys’ fees. The facts are about these: 

“In 1875 Miss Kitty Gehr, an aged maiden lady, belonging to one of 
the old families of Berks County, died in this city, and among other 
property which she left was this farm. It descended to her through her 
father, Jacob Gehr, to whom it was willed by his father, Baltzer Gehr, 
one of the provincial judges of Berks, and well known in the early po- 
litical history of this county. A branch of the > residing in Kutz- 
town, at Kitty Gehr’s death put in a claim for the farm as the next of 


kin, and at a hearing before arbitrators, the farm was awarded to them. 
The next chapter in this famous case was enacted when Hannah Nicely, 
an aged woman of Milton, came forward and established the fact that 
she was the daughter of Frederick Yeager, whose sister had been mar- 

Gehr, and she, being one degree nearer than the Kutz- 


ried to Baltzer 
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town Gehrs, was awarded the farm, and the matter was looked upon as 
settled, when it developed that Frederick Yeager had another daughter, 
Maria Rothermel, who died in Shamokin, and her heirs brought suit 
against Hannah Nicely for one-half of the farm, and recovered. The 
contest for the farm was now looked upon as concluded. Mrs. Nicely 
and Mrs. Rothermel, sisters, then died, upward of ninety years of age, 
within a short time of each other, and their heirs were about to take 
possession of the farm. At this point another claimant turned up. 
About a dozen years ago several newspapers of Pennsylvania published 
the fact that Baltzer Gehr, an influential citizen of Crawford County, 
had just celebrated his one hundredth birthday anniversary, in which 
hundreds of people had participated. 

“A copy of a paper containing this account fell into the hands of the 
attorneys of the Kutztown Gebrs, and they communicated with Baltzer 
Gehr, of Crawford County, who, after endless difficulty, clearly estab- 
lished the fact that he was the son of Joseph Gehr, whose existence up 
to this time was unknown, another brother of Baltzer Gehr, of Berks 
County, and, consequently, on an equal footing with the heirs of Mrs. 
Nicely and Mrs. Rothermel. Early records in Philadelphia, German- 
town, Lancaster, Reading, Shamokin, Crawford County, and elsewhere 
were overhauled; inscriptions on tombstones in country church-yards 
introduced to show the genealogy of the Gehr family, old family records 
resurrected, and the affidavits of aged ple who were too infirm to 
come to Reading to testify introduced. The case was tried several times 
in the Berks Court, and was on a number of occasions before the Su- 
preme Court. The Crawford County centenarian died, but his heirs 
carried on the fight and won their third of the property. Therefore, the 
— realized for the farm will be divided into three parts between the 

eirs of Baltzer Gehr, of Crawford County, Mrs. Hannah Nicely, and 
Mrs. Maria Rothermel. 

“ A final contest was instituted by another branch of the Gebr family, 
and this is the case in which the nonsuit was entered to-day. David 
Sittler is tenant on the farm. aM 


ELIZABETH EsTAUGH’s RECOLLECTIONS.—The following is a copy of 
a letter from Elizabeth Estaugh, of Haddonfield, New Jersey, to John 
Smith, of Philadelphia, “ Merchant,” the son-in-law of James Logan. As 
the writer was an old woman when she wrote this, her memory carries 
us back to quite an early period of our Colonial history. 

“ Hap» ye 18th of m 1761. 
“Mucu EsTeEM? Fr? J:S: 

“T’ve at Last put in practice what thou request‘ to give y* an ac” of 
what I could remember of valuable fr“ in this part belonging to y* m°ly 
meeting of Newton viz 

““Wm Cooper small Gift, but worthy examplery man, early convinced 
& much valued att home, belonged to Jordan’s m“y. 

“Tho Thackery a good minister did not travel much, but very service- 
able about meetings hereaway, heart & house open to his friends. 

“Tho Shackle small gift but worthy fr* & wife a substantial fr* meet* 
kept many years att their house & 

“Tho Sharp, Clark & Overseer many years a zealious serviceable man 
Chester perticular m‘g 

“ John Adams acceptable minister 

“Archabald Mickle & John Kaighn overseers together some years & 
was zeliously concern‘ to discharge y* trust reposed to their care. 
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“ Eliz*. Kay a good gift in y* Ministry visited fr* in Maryland &c Eng- 
land, Scotland & foals’, well acce = 

“ Eliz* Evins a very serviceable fr* whilst among us & much valued but 
concluded at Phila 

“Sar* Roberts an innocent fr* & Gift in y* ministry, our fr* Han* Fors- 
ter if y* has oppertunity can give a perticular acc* being I think her 
grandmother. 

“ Now my fr‘ these are w‘ I can remember of y* old names of fr that 
are pretty much forgot being but few left that can remember em, yet by 
y" — when oppertunity offers among old folks, thou maiest be better 

urnish*, 

“T hope & desire these lines will be reced in better health then they 
leave me, am so afflicted, w“ my head, y* deeply affects & unquallifies 
me much, for writing. So I hope for a favourable construction on my 
rough performance, Tetiovinr y° will not expose me, & conclude with an 
endeared Salutation of Love to thyself & Dear wife, w™ is beyond what 
I can express, & bids you both Dearly farewell, farewell saith, 

: “Eviz4 EsTauGH.” 


THE GAZETTE OF THE UNITED STATES, PHILADELPHIA, 1792.—The 
following extracts from The Gazette of the United States were handed to 
the editor of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE by the late Dr. James J. 
Levick, on the morning of the day on which he was attacked by his fatal 
illness, June 23 last. Dr. Levick was one of our esteemed contributors, 
and his historical and genealogical researches in connection with the 
early Welsh settlers in —_— seen are well known to our readers. 
At the meeting of the Council of the Society, June 26, an appropriate 
minute on his death was prepared and made of record. 

“In looking over The of the United States, for the year 1792, I 
find the following notice: 

“*The Statue of Dr. Franklin was, last Saturday, ~~ 7, 1792), fixed 
in its niche over the door in the new library on Fifth Street. FRANQOIS 
LAZZARINI is the sculptor, and Carrara the name of the place where it 
was executed. If the intrinsic merit of this master-piece of art did not 
speak its value, the name of the artist, where he is known, would evince 
it. Here — its price may give the best idea of its worth. We 
have heard, but not from such a quarter as positively to warrant the 
assertion, that it cost above 500 guineas.’ 

“Then follows a description of the statue now over the Hall of the 
Philadelphia Library on ust Street, with which our citizens have 
long been familiar. 

“*On Friday last the Governor of this State laid the corner-stone of 
The President's House on Ninth Street. The following inscription is on 
the stone: 

This corner stone was laid 
on the 10th day May 1792 
The State of Pennsylvania out of debt 
Thomas Mifflin, Governor.’ 
“* May 16, 1797. 


“James J. LEVICK.” 


Queries. 


LuKENs.—Who was the mother of John Lukens, surveyor-general of 
Pennsylvania? Was he a son of William Lukens, and was his father 
twice married? Data concerning his maternal ancestry is particularly 
desired. W.d. P. 
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ScHAUWECKER—LEAF—SNYDER—RITTER.—Genealogical data is re- 
quested of the following families: 

Mary Barbara Schauwecker, of Germantown, who married the Rev. 
Johann Frederick Schmidt. 

Catherine Leaf, who married Judge Frederick Smith, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

Anna R. Snyder, daughter of Jacob Schneider, of Reading, and 
Anna Ritter, of Oley Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania, and who 
married John Frederick Smith, of a Pennsylvania. 


rs. W. HINCKLE SMITH. 
2221 Trinity Place, Philadelphia. 


HarpING—MEREDITH—TAYLOR—HOLME.—Information wanted of 
——? and descendants of John Harding, member of the Provincial 
Assembly from Chester County in 1682, 1683, and 1685, and a justice of 
the peace in 1684. Also of Simon Meredith, member of the Provincial 
Assembly from Chester County in 1727. Also of Philip Taylor, member 
of the Provincial Assembly from Chester County in 1728, and county 
treasurer in 1724-26. Also of John Holme, justice of the peace, Phila- 
delphia County, 1689. 


THANKSGIVING SERMONS.—Was the Thanksgiving sermon of Rev. 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, Febuary 19, 1795, printed anywhere else than 
in Philadelphia? If so, where? How many editions? 

The sermon by Rev. David Osgood, Febuary 19, 1795: was it printed 
in Philadelphia? I know of the Boston and Litchfield (Conn.) editions. 

Hartford, Conn. W. D.L. L. 


Epwarp Davies.—Information is desired of the ancestry of Hon. 
Edward Davies, a member of the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth Con- 
my from Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. He was a son of James 

avies and Elizabeth Sullivan, who were married at Reading in 1777. 

Washington, D.C. Jutia D. StRonG. 


FAMILY OF Dr. EDWARD JONES, OF MERION.—Can any one tell me 
the date and place of death and burial of Mary Jones, wife of Dr. Ed- 
ward Jones,of Merion? In “The Friend,” Vol. X XIX. p. 76, it states 
that she died 7th mo. 29th, 1726, and was buried at Merion. This must 
be a mistake, for Edward Jones, in his will dated “the Twenty Seventh 
day of the Third month in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred & thirty two,” appoints “ my wife Mary, my son-in-law John 
Cadwalader and sons Jonathan Edward & Evan afore said my Execu- 
tors.” This will was probated in 1738, and is No. 177 of that year, Register 
of Wills office, Philadelphia, Book N, 320. ‘ 

The children of Dr. Baws Jones and Mary, his wife, daughter of 
Dr. Thomas Wynne, as named in his will, were Martha, Jonathan, Ed- 
ward, Thomas, Evan, John, Elizabeth, and Mary. Can any one tell me 
whether Edward, Thomas, and John were married? If so, when, where, 
and to whon, and their issue ? 

Evan Jones was married twice: first, to Mary Stephenson, of New 
York ; second to —— Mathews, daughter of Colonel renee of Fort 
Aibany, New York. Can any one tell me the given nameof the second 
wife and names of her children? Howarp WILLIAMS LLoyD. 


MICKLE — Watts — Hutcuines — BARcLAY.—Archibald Mickle, 
County Antrim, Ireland, arrived in Philadelphia Sixth month second 





ae 
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day, 1682 (Philadelphia Meeting). He married, in same place, 1686, 
Sarah Watts. Her will, in 1718, mentions Abraham Carlisle and Joseph 
Cooper, her executors, as brothers-in-law. In the Woodbury Meeting 
records, 1709, there is a marriage, Joshua Lord to Isabella Watts. Can 
any one give me information of the Watts family ? 

Among marriages solemnized in open court at Salem, New Jersey, 
August 10, 1686, are those of John Allen to Mary Hutchings, daughter 
of er Hutchings; and on February 3, 1686, Hugh a to 
Mary Adams, daughter of John Adams. Information is wanted of the 
Hutchings family and connections. 

Did not John Barclay, the brother of Robert, settle on lands of the 
latter in Monmouth County, New Jersey? Can any one Bive informa- 
tion of his descendants, or of early marriages in that family A a 


Diary OF AARON WRIGHT, A SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION.—In 
the Historical Magazine and Notes and Queries concerning the Antiquities, 
History, and Biography of America, for June, 1862, “‘ J. B. R,” of Wash- 
ington, D.C., contributes extracts from the diary of Aaron White, a 

rivate in Captain Lowdon’s company of Colonel William Thompson’s 

ennsylvania Rifle Battalion. The diary is said to comprise fifty-three 
pages, and to cover the period between June 29, 1775, and July 4, 1776. 

nformation is desired of “ J. B. R.” as to the present owner of the diary, 
and whether it can be examined. 


1822 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Harry RoGeErRs. 


Joun SturGis.—Information is requested as to the ancestry of John 
Sturgis, of Captain Josiah Harmer’s company, First Pennsylvania Bat- 
talion, Colonel John Philip de Haas. After the Revolution he moved to 
Fayette County (1787), and settled near Uniontown. The history of his 
descendants is fully known, but that of his ancestry is not. It is believed 
that he came from New Jersey, and that his brothers were Nathan and 
Amos, one of whose grandsons was the late General Samuel Davis Stur- 
gis of the United States army. 

O. J. Stureis. 

Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


HocKLEY GENEALOGY.—A genealogy of the Hockley and related 
families of Wescott, Story, and gers is in preparation by Stevenson 
H. Walsh, 1806 Pine Street, Philadelphia. The name and address of 
any one who can furnish additional information of members of these 
families is requested. ‘ 


Damascus MILLs.—Was there ever a place called “ Damascus Mills” 
within the limits of the State of Pennsylvania, or outside that State, but 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia? If so, where was it located and by 
what name is it known at present? ALICE COLE. 

Centreville, Ia. 


ARCHDEACON Moor.—For purposes of annotation I am desirous of 
learning the Christian name of, and any other particulars concerning, 
Archdeacon Moor, of Queen’s County, Ireland, who was probably the 
clergyman referred to in a letter from the Rev. Joseph Boyes, Dublin, 
September 22, 1707, to Ralph Thoresby. (Correspondence of R. Thoresby, 
London, 1832, Vol. II. p. 50.) 
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Boyes writes, “I have sent you enclosed a sheet against the Quakers. 
The queries were drawn up by a Conformist clergyman in the Queen’s 
County (an Archdeacon and a very pious man). But he having left me 
an absolute power to model them as I pleased, I have almost entirely 
new moulded them, and they lay open, I think, a true scheme of the 
most refined Quakerism. The Quakers are alarmed by it, but have not 
yet answered them.” 

I presume that these are the queries printed at the end of Boyes’s 
works, in two volumes, folio, London, 1728. T.S. 


OtsEGo Hauu.—I was present at a meeting of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania on the evening of the 9th November, 1857, when a 
paper was read by the Secretary (of which he afterwards kindly gave me 
a copy), and which began as follows: 

“Richard Smith, the author of the journal of the az « of Con- 
gress herewith printed, was born at Burlington, N. J., on the 22* of 
March, 1736.” According to the short sketch of his life which followed, 
he was admitted to the bar in both Pennsylvania and New Jersey, be- 
came Recorder of Burlington, Clerk of Assembly, and member of the 
Council of New Jersey, and “ was a delegate from New Jersey both in 
the first and second Continental Congress convened at Philadelphia, the 
date of his withdrawal from which is shown by the following extract. 

“*New Jersey. Provincial Congress. ednesday June 12, 1776. 
Richard Smith Esq., one of the Delegates for this Colony in the Conti- 
nental Congress, asking leave to resign his seat there, on account of 
indisposition ; Ordered, That his resignation be accepted.’ ” 

He was afterwards made Treasurer of the State. He died at Natchez, 
on the 17th September, 1803. 

There is one statement in the paper that I would ask permission to 
make the subject of saw. It is said that “‘about the year 1790, Mr. 
Smith removed to his farm at SMirH HALL, Otsego County, New York, 
to which place he had long been attached, and which he continued to 
improve and cultivate till the year 1799, when he left it to reside with 
his son Richard Rodman Smith in Philadelphia.” 

It will be borne in mind that the material for this sketch was gathered 
from Mr. Smith’s own papers, that had been lent for the purpose by a 
descendant. Compare with this the following, from “The Burlington 
Smiths,” by R. Morris Smith, Philadelphia, 1877, p. 119. 

“ He (R. 8.) had a country-seat called Bramham Hall, since destroyed 
by fire, and having, with other members of the Smith family, purchased 
a large tract of land on Otsego Lake, New York, he built thereon another 
fine hall. . . . (lately engraved in a biography of Fenimore Cooper), 
lived there some years, and called it ‘Smith Hall.’ The Smiths em- 
ployed as their agent, to oversee their estates at Otsego, Judge Cooper, 
. .. who ultimately bought the property of them, and changed the 
name of the hall to ‘ Otsego Hall ;’ and here his son, the celebrated nov- 
elist, James Fenimore Cooper, was born.” 

In my copy of the book there is a printed slip correcting the error as 
to Cooper’s birthplace, which was at Burlington. But the statement 
that Smith built the hall remains unchanged. 

Roundsbury’s “ Life of Cooper,” in the “ American Men of Letters” 
series, Boston, 1883, says, in substance (pp. 2, 3), that Cooper’s father, 
who had come into ession of vast tracts of land along the head- 
waters of the Susquehanna, “laid out the plot of the eas which 
bears his name,” in 1788, and in 1799 had “ completed the erection of 
a mansion which bore the name of Otsego Hall.” 
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An unpublished letter from Mrs. George Dillwyn to her husband, 
written in 1790, says, “ oe William Cooper . . . was just going 
to return to Otego |sic] where he had laid out a town on a tract of his 
own, raising large quantities of ay sugar from maple trees. Burling- 
ton Richard Smith’s son Dick had also been to Otego, & returned so 
well pleased with the country, as to conclude to settle there for a time & 
open store with Wm. Cooper.” 

My query is one that I think will suggest itself to any one that may 
have taken the trouble to read the foregoing: Who built Otsego Hall? 

There is much that is interesting about the settlement of Otsego that 
has not yet been written. There were many purchasers from alivgien 
and Philadelphia, and many who had been solicited to become pur- 
chasers, but did not. Mrs. Dillwyn says in another letter,—this was in 
1775,—“ N. W. ... has a new scheme of Osteago [sic] in view and 
goes next month to see & purchase lands. They are both very desirous 
of drawing thy inmates along with them—must have Bro’ D. A fig for 
‘posterity’ say I. If 50 acres can bound our desires, they may be 
found nearer home without the trouble of felling trees of an antedi- 
luvian growth, which w* not answer to make pearl ash [Mrs. Dillwyn’s 
husband was interested in this industry] of after all.” 

In 1794 the New Jersey “ Friends” who had gone to Otsego applied, 
as members, to the Monthly Meeting of Mount Holly for liberty to hold 
meetings. The application was referred to the Quarterly Meeting, which 
decided that “a Meeting being settled there would be, in the present 
weak state of Friends, improper,” but advised the settlers “to apply for 
Certificates to the respective Monthly Meetings from whence they re- 
moved, to be directed to the Monthly Meeting nearest to their place of 
Residence,” adding “the sooner this step is taken, the better it will be 
for the Individuals . . . concerned, . . . and the desire of seeing a Meet- 
ing established in that growing Settlement, will, by these means, be 
sooner gratified.” This was addressed “To the Members of the Quar- 
terly Meeting of Friends of Burlington, Settled within the Otego or 
Otsego Patent, in the State of New York.” a 


Replies, 


Cooper Famity.—The “ D. Cooper” referred to by “T. 8.” on page 
467, Vol. XVI., No. 4, PENNA. MAG., was David Cooper, who lived 
near Woodbury, New Jersey. He was the son of John Cooper and 
Ann Clarke. John Cooper (born 9 mo. 22d, 1683; married 11 mo. 17th, 
1711/12; died 9 mo. 22d, 1730) was the only son of William Cooper 
and Mary Bradway. William Cooper (born 9 mo. 26th, 1660; married 
9 mo. 8th, 1682; died 4 mo., 1691) was the oldest son of William and 
Margaret Cooper, who settled in Burlington, New Jersey, in 1678, and 
in 1679 located a tract of three hundred acres at Pyne Point, now called 
Cooper’s Point. wwe 


CLAYPOLE PoRTRAITS.—Your querist may be able to learn something 
of a portrait of one of this family from Colonel Joseph C. Clark, of 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. He was formerly of Mount Holly, New 
Jersey, and at his father’s house I saw, many years ago, a portrait of the 
elder Mr. Joseph Clark’s grandmother, who was a Claypole, of Burling- 
ton County, New Jersey. It was probably painted about the Revolu- 
tionary period,—a half-length in oil. Mr. Clark, Sr., possessed numerous 
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other portraits, but they, with ibly an exception with other family 
relics, came, I think, from the Vandykes of New York, he having mar- 
ried Cornelia Vandyke for his second wife, great-granddaughter of 
Rodulpbus Vandyke (or Vandyck), who died about the middle of the 
last century, and was buried in Trinity Church-yard, New York. He 
was a wealthy merchant. X. 


VALLEY ForGE (PENNA. MAG., Vol. VIII. p. 441; Vol. XV. p. 382). 
—The following extracts from a letter of Captain William Allen, of the 
Rhode Island Continental Line, informs us of the date of death of John 
Waterman, commissary of General Varnum’s brigade. The troops of 
this brigade were encamped near the “ Star redoubt,” not far from which 
is still to be seen the solitary gravestone with its inscription, ‘tJ. W. 
1778.” \ 

“CaMP VALLEY FoRGE 24 April 1778. 
“ DEAR Sir 

“Captain Tew and myself arrived safe to post the 22d inst. found the 

encampment in perfect tranquility, and the enemy peaceable in their 
uarters. Am sorry to inform you that yesterday died of a short illness 
that worthy gentleman John Waterman Esqr. Commissary to our 


brigade. ... 
“ Humble Servant 
“WILLIAM ALLEN 


“N.B.—Have returned your bill to Capt Olney as it would not pass 
in Pennsylvania. 
“ THEODORE Foster Esq.” 
J. V. P. TURNER. 


Hope Lopce (Penna. Maa., Vol. XVII. p. 121).—A respectable 
farmer, born at Hope Lodge, tells me that he has always understood that 
the house was built by one Roberts, who conveyed to Hope. He is also 
familiar with the tradition of Amaryllis and the fateful speech, but with 
Roberts, not Hope, as the hero. T. 5S. 


DANIEL HUMPHREY, OF HAVERFORD.—Mr. Howard Williams Lloyd, 
in ‘‘ Notes and Queries” —. Maa., Vol. XVII. p. 115), refers to 
the list of the children of Daniel Humphrey, on p. 471 of Dr. George 
Smith’s “ History of Delaware County,” as “ both incomplete and in- 
correct,” and in proof of that statement cites the names of the children 
mentioned in their father’s will as registered in Philadelphia in Will- 
Book E, p. 327. 

It will be seen by reference to the introduction to Dr. Smith’s book, 
that the brief biographical notices appended to it were based upon data 
gathered in preparation of the main work, and were neither expected 
nor intended to be complete: In fact, the author expresses his regret 
that notices of many of the pionéer settlers had to be omitted entirely. 
The correctness of his list of the children of Daniel Humphrey, so far 
as it goes, has, however, been confirmed by subsequent research amon 
the records of Haverford Monthly Meeting, made by the late Joseph W. 
George. These records furnish the names, with dates of birth, of thir- 
teen children of Daniel and Hannah Humphrey, two of whom— Thomas, 
born 20th of Fourth month, 1697, and Mary, born 10th of Twelfth month, 
1704-05—are in Dr. Smith’s list, but are.not mentioned in the will above 
cited. BENJAMIN H. SMITH. 
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Book Rotices. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ARCH ZOLOGIST.—We have received the first num- 
ber of this new quarterly, edited by J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Scot. It 
is printed in peed clear type, on toned paper, and copiously illustrated, 
The editor contributes “Sculptured Norman Capitals at Southwell 
Minster,” and an interesting paper on the manufacture of flints, enti- 
titled “A Very Ancient Industry,” by Edward Lovett; ‘Notes on 
Archeology and Kindred Subjects ;” “Half an Hour in Grosvenor 
Museum, Chester,” by G. W. Shrubsole, F.G.S., and other papers make 
up a valuable and attractive serial. Price 10s. 6d. per annum. 


THE CLAYPOOLE FAMILY, a Genealogy of the American Claypooles, 
edited by Mrs. Paul Graff, is now ready for the subscribers. 

The book is an octavo of about one hundred and seventy pages, and 
contains some autographs and a number of reproductions from family 
portraits, with full index and numerous notes. Jn addition to a chapter 
on the English Claypooles and the Wingfields, this volume includes a 
sketch ot James Claypoole, the first emigrant, with a number of his let- 
ters to William Penn and others, sketches of his brothers, of the Bring- 
hurst = of the Hon. James Trimble, of Dr. James Trimble, of 
Bishop Hobart, of John Claypoole and his wife Elizabeth Ross, who 
is said to have made the first United States flag, of Timothy Matlack, of 
the Rev. John Gemmill, and other distinguished members of the family ; 
also a copy of original grant of arms to the oe Price to sub- 
asm $5.00. Address Mrs. Paul Graff, 4040 Walnut Street, Phila- 

elphia. 


THROUGH CoLONIAL Doorways. By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
Philadelphia, 1893. J.B. Lippincott Company. 237 pp. 

The revival of interest in the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, 
with the natural curiosity to gain some insight into the social and do- 
mestic life of those days, has received an impetus through the organiza- 
tions of Colonial Dames, Colonial Wars, Sons of the Revolution, and 
other kindred societies. Miss Wharton’s book comprises sketches of the 
Meschianza, New York Balls and Receptions, the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, the Wistar Parties, a Bundle of Old Love-Letters, and the 
Philadelphia Dancing Assemblies. Intelligence and judgment are dis- 
played in the selection of these essays (some of which attracted con- 
siderable notice at the time of their serial publication), which give 
not mere history, but also the social history of those times, and they are 
— with the usual literary grace for which the writer is well 

nown. The artistic beauty of the book is deserving of especial notice ; 
the original illustrations add to its attractiveness, and a comprehensive 
index to its value. We are therefore not surprised to learn that the 
second edition issued is well-nigh exhausted. 





